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PREFACE 



Two main schools of religious thinking 
exist in our midst at the present day : 
the school of humanists and the school 
of animists. This work is to some 
extent an attempt to reconcile them. It 
contains, I believe, the first extended 
effort that has yet been made to trace 
the genesis of the belief in a God from 
its earliest origin in the mind of primitive 
man up to its fullest development in 
. advanced and etherealised Christian 
theology. My method is therefore con- 
structive, not destructive. Instead of 
setting out to argue away or demolish a 
deep-seated and ancestral element in our 
complex nature, this book merely posits 
for itself the psychological question, " By 
what successive steps did men come to 
frame for themselves the conception of a 
deity ?" — or, if the reader so prefers it, 
" How did we arrive at our knowledge 
of God?" It seeks provisionally to 
answer these profound and important 
questions by reference to the earliest 
beliefs of savages, past or present, and 
to the testimony of historical documents 
and ancient monuments. It does not 
concern itself at all with the validity or 
invalidity of the ideas in themselves ; it 
does but endeavour to show how 
inevitable they were, and how man's 
relation with the external universe was 
certain a priori to beget them as of 
necessity. 

In so vast a synthesis, it would be 
absurd to pretend at the present day 



that one approached one's subject 
entirely de novo. Every inquirer must 
needs depend much upon the various 
researches of his predecessors in various 
parts of his field of inquiry. The 
problem before us divides itself into 
three main portions: £rst^ how did men 
come to believe in many gods — the 
origin of polytheism; s econd^ hpw, by 
elimination of most of these gods, did 
certain races of men come to believe in 
one single supreme and omnipotent 
God — the origin of monotheism; thirds 
how, having arrived at that concept, did 
the most advanced races and civilisations 
come to conceive of that God as Triune, 
and to identify one of his Persons with 
a particular divine and human incarna- 
tion — the origin of Christianity. In 
considering each of these three main 
problems I have been greatly guided 
and assisted by three previous inquirers 
or sets of inquirers. 

As to the origin of polytheism^ I have 
adopted in the main Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's remarkable ghost theory, 
though with certain important modifica- 
tions and additions. In this part of my 
work I have also been largely aided 
by materials derived from Mr. Duff 
Macdonald, the able author of Africana; 
from Mr. Turner, the well-known Samoan 
missionary; and from several other 
writers, supplemented as they are by my 
own researches among the works of 
explorers and ethnologists in general. 
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On the whole, I have here accepted the 
theory which traces the origin of the 
belief in gods to primeval ancestor- 
worship, or rather corpse-worship, as 
against the rival theory which traces its 
origin to a suppo;spd primitive animism. 

As to the rise of monotheism^ I have 
been influenced in no small degree by 
Kuenen and the Teutonic school of Old 
Testament criticism, whose ideas have 
been supplemented by later concepts 
derived from Professor Robertson Smith's 
admirable work, The Religion of the 
Semites, But here, on the whole, the 
central explanation I have to offer is, I 
venture to think, new and original : the 
theory, good or bad, of the circumstances 
which led to the elevation of the ethnical 
Hebrew God, Jahweh, above all his rivals, 
and his final recognition as the only true 
and living god, is my own and no one 
else's. 

As to the origin of Christianity ^ and 
its relations to the preceding cults of 
corn and wine gods, I have been guided 
to a great extent by Mr. J. G. Frazer 
and Mannhardt, though I do not suppose 
that either the living or the dead 
anthropologist would wholly acquiesce 
in the use I have made of their splendid 
materials. Mr. Frazer, the author of 
that learned work. The Golden Bought 
has profoundly influenced the opinions 
of ainsiNdQUs workers at anthropology 
and the science of religion, and I cannot 
too often acknowledge the deep obliga- 
tions under which I lie to his profound 
and able treatises. At the same time, 
I have so transformed the material 
derived from him and from Dr. Robertson 
Smith as to have made it in many ways 
practically my own; and I have sup- 
plemented it by several new examples 
and ideas, suggested in the course of my 
own tolerably wide reading. 



Throughout the book, as a whole, I 
also owe a considerable debt to Dr. 
E. B. Tylor, from whom I have borrowed 
much valuable matter; to Mr. Sidney 
Hartland's Legend of Perseus ; to Mr. 
Laurence Gomme, who has come nearer 
at times than anyone else to the special 
views and theories here promulgated; 
and to Mr. William Simpson, of the 
Illustrated London News, an unobtrusive 
scholar whose excellent - monographs on 
The Worship of Death and kindred 
subjects have never yet received the 
' attention they deserve. My other obliga- 
tions, to Dr. Momtnsen, to my friends 
Mr. Edward Clodd, Professor John 
Rhys, and Professor York Powell, as well 
as to numerous travellers, missionaries, 
historians, and classicists, are too frequent 
to specify. 

Looking at the subject broadly, I 
would presume to say once more that 
my general conclusions may be r^arded 
as representing to some extent a recon- 
ciliation between the conflicting schools 
of humanists and animists, headed 
respectively by Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Frazer, though with a leaning rather to 
the former than the latter. 

At the same time, it would be a great 
mistake to look upon my book as in any 
sense a mere eirenicon or compromise. 
On the contrary, it is in every part a new 
and personal work, contaiining, whatever 
its value, a fresh and original synthesis 
of the subject. I would venture to point 
out as especially novel the two following 
points : the complete demarcation of ' 
religion from mythology, as practice 
from mere explanatory gloss or guess- 
work ; and the important share assigned 
in the genesis of most existing religious 
systems to the deliberate manufacture of 
gods by killing. This doctrine of the 
manufactured god, to which nearly half 
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my book is devoted, seems to me to be 
a notion of cardinal value. Among 
other new ideas of secondary rank, I 
would be bold enough to enumerate the 
following: the establishment of three 
successive stages in the conception of 
the Life of the Dead, which might be 
summed up as Corpse-worship, Ghost- 
worship, and Shade-worship, and which 
answer to the three stages of preservation 
or mummification, burial, and crema- 
tion ; the recognition of the high place 
to be assigned to the safe-keeping of the 
oracular head in the growth of idol- 
worship ; the importance attached \o the 
sacred stone, the sacred stake, and the 
sacred tree, and the provisional proof of 
their close coimection with the graves of 
the dead ; the entirely new conception of 
the development of monotheism among 
the Jews from the exclusive cult of the 
jealous god ; the hypothesis of the origin 
of cultivation from tumulus-offerings, 
and its connection with the growth of 
gods of cultivation ; the wide expansion 
given to the ancient notion of the divine- 
human victim; the recognition of the 
world-wide prevalence of the five-day 
festival of the corn- or wine-god, and of 
the close similarity which marks its rites 
throughout all the continents, including 
America ; the suggested evolution of the 
god-eating sacraments of lower religions 
from the cannibal practice of honorifically 
eating one's dead relations;' and the 
evidence of the wide survival of primitive 
corpse-worship down to our own times 
in civilised Europe. I think it will be 

* While this work was passing through the 
press a similar theory has been propounded by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie in an article on " Eaten 
with Honour," in which he reviews briefly the i 
evidence for the custom in Egypt and elsewhere. ' 



allowed that, if even a few of these ideas 
turn out on examination to be both new 
and true, my book will have succeeded 
in justifying its existence. 

I put forth this work with the utmost 
diffidence. The harvest is vast and the 
labourers are few. I have been engaged 
upon collecting and comparing materials 
for more than twenty years. I have 
been engaged in writing my book for 
more than ten. As I explain in the last 
chapter, the present first sketch of the 
conclusions at which I have at last 
arrivied is little more than provisional. 
I should also like to add here, what I 
point out at greater length, in the body 
of the work, that I do not hold 
dogmatically to all or to a single one of 
the ideas I have now expressed. They 
are merely conceptions forced upon my 
mind by the present state of the evidence ; 
and I recognise the fact that in so vast and 
varied a province, where almost encyclo- 
psedic knowledge would be necessary in 
order to enable one to reach a decided 
conclusion, every single one or all 
together of these conceptions are liable 
to be upset by further research, 

I have endeavoured to write without 
favour or prejudice, animated by a single 
desire to discover the truth. Whether 
I have succeeded in that attempt or not, 
I trust my book may be received in the 
same spirit in which it has been written 
— z. spirit of earnest anxiety to learn all \ 
that can be learnt by inquiry and \ 
investigation of man's connection with • 
his God, in the past and the present. 
In this hope I commit it to the kindly^ 
consideration of that small section of the 
reading public which takes a living 
interest in religious questions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTIANITY AS A RELIGIOUS 
STANDARD 

I PROPOSE in this work to trace out in 
rough outline the evolution of the idea of 
God from its earliest and crudest beginnings 
in the savage mind of primitive man to 
that highly evolved and abstract form 
which it finally assumes in contemporary 
philosophical and theological thinking. 

In the eyes of the modern evolutionary 
inquirer the interest of the origin and 
history of this widespread idea is mainly 
psychological. We have before us a vast 
group of human opinions, true or false, 
which have exercised and still exercise an 
immense influence upon the development 
of mankind and of civilisation : fhf qnr'it^^Tv 
arises, Whv did human beings eve r come 

the re in ^he rnn d i t ion fr of early man - TvBYg i 
led him tp frame lo-hin^^f -9«€fe a-bsliaH 

notions of r>n*> r^r mr^r^ g^ro^|^ <^^^pp|»pa|i^|.^4 
CertSillly . 1^ r>Qfnrf> y^n rl^ar ryir r^K^Mraic 

evidgnga ? Regarding the problem in this 
light, as essentially a problem of the 
processes of the human mind, I set aside 
from the outset, as foreign to my purpose, 
any kind of inxjuiry into the objective 
validity of any one among the religious 
beliefs thus set before us as siibject-matter. 

} The question whether there may be a God_ 
or gy>ds^ an4 , if so^ what may be his or" 

concern us. All we have to do in our 
present capacity is to ask ourselves strictly, 
What first suggested to the mind of man 
the notion of deity in the abstract at all ? 
And how, from the early multiplicity of 
deities which we find to have prevailed in 
all primitive times among all human races, 
did the conception of a single great and 
unlimited deity first take its rise ? 
To put the question in this form is to 



leave entirely out of consideration the 
objective reality or otherwise of the idea 
itself. To analyse the origin of a concept 
is not to attack the validity of the belief it 
encloses. The idea of gravitation, for 
example, arose by slow degrees in human 
minds, and reached at last its final ex- 
pression in Newton's law. But to trace 
the steps by which that idea was gradually 
reached is not in any way to disprove or to 
discredit it. The Christian believer may 
similarly hold that men arrived by natural 
stages at the knowledge of the one true 
God ; he is not bound to reject the final 
conception as false merely because of the 
steps by which it was slowly evolved. A 
creative God, it is true, might prefer to 
make a sudden revelation of himself to 
some chosen body of men ; but an evolu- 
tionary God, we may well believe, might- 
prefer in his inscrutable wisdom to reveal 
his own existence and qualities to his crea- 
tures by means of the same slow and tentative 
intellectual gropings as those by which he 
revealed to them the physical truths of 
nature. I wish my inquiry, therefore, to be 
regarded, not as destructive, but as recon- 
structive. It attempts to recover and 
follow out the various planes in the evolution 
of the idea of God, rather than to cast 
doubt upon the truth of the evolved 
concept. 

In investigating any abstruse subject, 
it is often best to proceed from the known 
to the unknown, even although the unknown 
itself may happen to come first in the order 
of nature and of logical development. For 
this reason, it may be advisable to begin 
here with a brief preliminary examination 
of Christianity, which is not only the most 
familiar of all religions to us Christian 
nations, but also the best known in its 
origins : and then to show how far we may 
safely use it as a standard of reference in 
explaining the less obvious and certain 
features of earlier or collateral cults. 

Christianity, then, viewed as a religious 
standard, has this clear and undeniable 
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advantage over almost every other known 
/form of faith — that it quite frankly and 
/ confessedly sets out in its development 
/ with the worship of a particular Deified 
V M an» 

This point in its history cannot, I think, 
be overrated in importance, because in that 
single indubitable central fact it gives us 
the key to much that is cardinal in all other 
religions ; every one of which, as t hope 
hereafter to show, equally springs, directly 
or indirectly, from the worship of a single 
Deified Man, or of many Deified Men, 
more or less etherealised. 

Whatever else may be said about the 
origin of Christianity, it is at least fairly 
agreed on either side, both by friends and 
foes, that this great religion took its rise 
around the personality of a certain par- 
ticular Galilean teacher, by name Jesus, 
concerning whom, if we know anything at 
all with any approach to certainty, we know 
at least that he was a man of the people, 
hung on a cross in Jerusalem under the 
procuratorship of Caius Pontius Pilatus. 

From the very beginning, however, a 
legend, true or false (but whose truth or 
falsity has no relation whatever to our 
present subject), gathered about the per- 
sonality of this particular Galilean peasant 
reformer. Reverenced at first by a small 
body of disciples of his own race and caste, 
he grew gradually in their minds into a 
divine personage, of whom strange stories 
were told, and a strange history believed 
by a group of ever-increasing adherents in 
all parts of the Graeco-Roman Mediterra- 
nean civilisation. The earliest of these 
stories, in all probability — certainly the one 
to which most importance was attached by 
the pioneers of the faith— clustered about 
his death and its immediate sequence. 

tesus, we are told, was cnw ified, dead, and 
uried. But at the end of three days, if 
we may credit the early documents of our 
Christian faith, his body was no longer to 
be found in the sepulchre where it had been 
laid by friendly hands : and the report 
spread abroad that he had risen again from 
the dead. Supernatural messengers an- 
nounced his resurrection to the women 
who had loved him : he was seen in the 
flesh from time to time for very short 
periods by one or other among the faithful 
who still revered his memory. At last, 
after many such appearances, he was 
suddenly carried up to the sky before the 
eyes of his followers, where, as one of the 
versions authoritatively remarks, he was 
"received into heaven, and sat on the 



right hand of God"— that is to say, of 
Jahweh, the ethnical deity of the Hebrew 
people. 

Such in its kerne' was the original Chris- 
tian doctrine as handed down to us amid 
a mist of miracle, in four or five documents 
of doubtful age and uncertain authenticity. 
Even this central idea does not fully 
appear in the Pauline epistles, believed to 
be the oldest in date of all our Christian 
writings : it first takes full shape in the 
somewhat later Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles. In the simplest and perhaps 
the earliest of these definite accounts we 
arc merely told the story of the death and 
resurrection, the latter fact being vouched 
for on the dubious testimony of " a young 
man clothed in a long white garment," 
supplemented (apparently at a later period) 
by subsequent "appearances" to various 
believers. With the controversies which 
have raged about these different stories, 
however, the broad anthropological inquiry 
into the evolution of God has no concern. 
It is enough for us here to admit, what the 
evidence probably warrants us in concluding, 
that a real historical man of the name of 
Jesus did once exist in Lower Syria, and 
that his disciples at a period very shortly 
after his execution believed him to have 
actually risen from the dead, and in due 
time to have ascended into heaven. 

At a very early date, too, it was further 
asserted that Jesus was in some unnatural 
or supernatural sense " the son of God " — 
that is to say, once more, the son of 
Jahweh, the local and national deity of the 
Jewish people. In other words, his worship 
was afnliated upon the earlier historical 
worship of the people in whose midst he 
lived, and from whom his first disciples 
were exclusively gathered. It was not, as 
we shall more fully see hereafter, a 
revolutionary or purely destructive system. 
It based itself upon the common concep- 
tions of the Semitic community. The 
handful of Jews and Galileans who accepted 
Jesus as a divine figure did not think it 
necessary, in adopting him as a god, to get 
rid of their own preconceived religious 
opinions. They believed rather in his 
prior existence, as a part of Jahweh, and 
m his incarnation in a human body for the 
purpose of redemption. And when his cult 
spread around into neighbouring countries 
(chiefly, it would seem, through the instru- 
mentality of one Paul of Tarsus, who had 
never seen him, or had beheld him only in 
what is vaguely called "a vision") the cult 
of Jahweh went hand in hand with it, so 
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;hat a sort of modified mystic monotheism, 
Dased on Judaism, became the early creed 
3f the new cosmopolitan Christian Church. 
Other legends, of a sort familiar in the 
ives of the founders of creeds and churches 
ilsewhere, grew up about the life of the 
I^bristian leader ; or, at any rate, incidents. 
)f a typical kind were narrated by his 
iisciples as part of his history. That a 
g^od or a godlike person should be bom of 
a woman by the ordinary physiological 
processes of humanity seems derogatory to 
tiis dignity^ — perhaps fatal to the godhead;' 
:herefore it was asserted — we know not 
kvhether truly or otherwise — that the 
bunder of Christianity, by some mysterious 
ifflatus, was^ born of" a virgin. Though 
iescribed at times as the son of one Joseph, 
I carpenter, of Nazareth, and of Mary, his 
jetrothed wife, he was also regarded in an 
ilternative way as the son of the Hebrew 
fod Jahweh, just as Alexander, though 
cnown to be the son of Philip, was also 
ronsidered to be the offspring of Amon-Ra 
>r Zeus Ammon. We arc told, in order to 
essen this discrepancy (on the slender 
luthority of a dream of Joseph's), how 
esus was miraculously conceived by the 
rioXy Spirit ot Jahweh in Mary's womb, 
^e was further provided with a royal 
)edigree from the house of David, a real or 
nythical early Hebrew king ; and prophe- 
:ies from the Hebrew sacred books were 
bund to be fulfilled in his most childish 
idventures. In one of the existing 
)iographies, commonly ascribed to Luke, 
he companion of Paul, buj supposed to 
>ear traces of much later authorship, 
nany such marvellous stories are recounted 
)f his infantile adventures : and in all our 
locuments miracles attest his supernatural 
>crwers, while appeal is constantly made to 
he fulfilment of supposed predictions (all 
)f old Hebrew origin) as a test and 
rredential of the reality of his divine 
nission. 

^ We skall see hereafter that these two 
»oints — the gradual growth of a myth or 
egend, and affiliation upon earlier local 
eligious ideas — are common features in 
he evolution of gods in general, and of the 
]^od of monotheism in particular. In 
ilmost every case where we can definitely 
rack him to his rise, the deity thus begins 
^ith a Deified Man, elevated by his 
Worshippers to divine rank, and provided 
Ath a history of miraculous incident, often 

* On this subject see Mr. Sidney Hartland's 
\egend of Perseus ^ vol. i. inissim. 



connected with the personality of prc- 
existent deities. 

In the earlier stages, it seems pretty clear 
that the relations of nascent Christianity to 
Judaism were vague and undefined : the 
Christians regarded themselves as a mere 
sect of the Jews, who paid special reverence 
to a particular dead teacher, now raised to 
heaven by a special apotheosis of a kind 
with which everyone was then familiar. 
But as the Christian Church spread to 
other lands, by the great seaports, it 
became on the one hand more distinct and 
exclusive,, while on the other hand it 
became more definitely dogmatic and 
theological. It was in Egypt, it would 
seem, that the Christian pantheon first took 
its definite Trinitarian shape. Under the 
influence of the old Egyptian love for 
Triads or Trinities of gods, a sort of 
mystical triune deity was at last erected out 
of the Hebrew Jahweh and the man Jesus, 
with the aid of the Holy Spirit or Wisdom 
of Jahweh. How far the familiar Egyptian 
Trmity of Osiris, Isis, and Horus may 
have influenced the conception of the 
Christian Trinity, thus finally made up of 
Father, Son,- and Holy Ghost, we shall 
discuss later ; for the present, it may 
suffice to point out that the Graeco- 
Egyptian Athanasius wasthe great upholder 
of the definite dogma of the Trinity against 
opposing (heretical) Christian thinkers ; and 
that the hymn or so-called creed known by 
his name bears the impress of the mystical 
Egyptian spirit, tempered by the Alexan- 
drian Greek delight in definiteness and 
minuteness of philosophical ' itinction. 

In this respect, too, we snail observe in 
the sequel that the history of Christianity, 
the most known among the religions, was 
exactly parallel to that of earlier and 
obscurer creeds. At first, the relations of 
the gods to one another are vague and 
undetermined ; their pedigree is often 
confused and even contradictory ; and the 
pantheon lacks anything like due hier- 
archical system or subordination of persons. 
But as time goes on, the questions of 
theology or mythology are debated among 
the priests and other interested parties, 
details of this sort get settled in the form 
of rigid dogmas, while subtle distinctions 
of a philosophical or metaphysical sort 
tend to be imported by more civilised men 
into the crude primitive faith. 

It was largely in other countries than 
Judaea, and especially in Gaul, Rome, and 
Egypt, that symbolism came to the aid of 
mysticism : that the cross, the tau, the 
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labarum, the fish, the Alpha and Omega, 
and all the other early Christian emblems, 
were evolved and perfected ; and that the 
beginnings of Christian art took their first 
definite forms. Christianity,' being a 
universal, not a local or national, religion, 
has adopted in its course many diverse 
elements from most varied sources. 

Originally, it would seem, the Christian 
pantheon was almost exclusively filled by 
the triune God, in his three developments 
or " persons." But from a very early time, 
if not from the first dawn of. the Christian 
cult, it was customary to reverence the 
remains of those who had suffered for the 
faith, and perhaps even to invoke their aid 
with Christ and the Father. The Roman 
branch of the church, especially, accustomed 
to the Roman worship of ancestors and the 
Dii Manes, had its chief places of prayer 
in the catacombs, where its dead were laid. 
Thus arose the practice of the invocation 
of saints, at whose graves or relics prayers 
wer« offered both to the supreme deity and 
to the faithful dead themselves as inter- 
cessors with Christ and the Father. The 
early Christians, accustomed in their 
heathen stage to pay worship to the 
spirits of their deceased firiends, could not 
immediately give up this pious custom after 
their conversion to the new creed, and so 
grafted it on to their adopted religion. 
Thus the subsidiary founders of Chris- 
tianity, Paul, Peter, the Apostles, the Evan- 
gelists, the martyrs, the confessors, came 
to rank almost as an inferior order of 
deities. 

Among the l . sons who thus shared in 
the honours of the new faith, the mother of 
Jesus early assumed a peculiar prominence. 
Goddesses had filled a very large part in 
the devotional spirit of the older religions : 
it was but natural that the devotees of I sis 
and Pasht, of Artemis and Aphrodite, 
should look for somecorrespondingfeminine 
object of worship in the younger faith. 
The Theotokos, the mother of God, the 
blessed Madonna, soon came to possess a 
practical importance in Christian worship 
scarcely inferior to that enjoyed by the 
persons of the Trinity themselves — in cer- 
tain southern countries, indeed, actually 
superior to it. The Virgin and Child, in 
pictorial representation, grew to be the 
favourite subject of Christian art. How 
far this particular development of the' 
Christian spirit had its origin in Egypt, 
and was related to the well-known Egyptian 
fig^es of the goddess I sis with the child 
Horus in her lap, is a question which may- 



demand consideration hereafter. For t) 
present, it will be enough to call attenti^ 
m passing to the fact that in this secondaj 
rank of deities or semi-divine persons, tl 
saints and martyrs, all alike, were at oj 
time or another Living Men and Womd 
In other words, besides the one Dei fit 
Man, Jesus, round whom the entire syste 
of Christianity centres, the Church nc 
worships also in the second degree a who 
host of minor Dead Men and Wome 
bishops, priests, virgins, and confessors. 

From the earliest to the latest ages 
the Church, the complexity thus long ag 
introduced into her practice has gone o 
increasing with every generation. Noni 
rially from the very outset a monotheistj 
religion, Christianity gave up its stric 
monotheism almost at the first start b 
admitting the existence of three persons i 
the godhead, whom it vainly endeayoure 
to unify by its mystic but confessedl 
incomprehensible Athanasian dogma. Th 
Madonna (with the Child) rose in tim 
practically to the rank of an independeJ 
goddess (in all but esoteric Catholic theory! 
while St. Sebastian, St. George, St. Job 
Baptist, St. Catherine, and even St. Thoma 
of Canterbury himself, became as importar 
objects of worship in certain places as th 
deity in person. As more and more saint 
died in each generation, while the cult ( 
the older saints still lingered on every whei 
more or less locally, the secondary pantheo 
grew ever fuller and fuller. Obscut 
personages, like St. Crispin and St. Cosmai 
St. Chad and St. Cuthbert, rose to the ran 
of departmental or local patrons, like th 
departmental and local gods of earlie 
religions. Every trade, every guild, ever 
nation, every province, had its peculii 
saint. And at the same time the theoi 
of the Church underwent a constai 
evolution. Creed was added to creed- 
Apostles\ Nicene, Athanasian, and so fortl 
each embodying some new and ofte 
subtle increment to the whole mass c 
accepted dogma. Council after counc 
made fresh additions of articles of faith- 
the Unity of Substance, the Doctrine c 
the Atonement, the Immaculate Conccp 
tion, the Authority of the Church, th^ 
Infallibility of the Pope in his spiritua 
capacity. And all these also are well 
known incidents of every evolving cult 
constant increase in the number of divinj 
beings ; constant refinements in the article 
of religion, under the influence of priestl| 
or scholastic metaphysics. 

Two or three other points must s«^il^ ^ 
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oted in this hasty review of the evolution 
•f Christianity, regarded as a standard of 
eligion. 

In the matter of ceremonial and certain 
tther important accessories of religion it 
ciust frankly be admitted that Christianity 
ather borrowed from the older cults than 
inderwent a natural and original develop- 
aent on its own account. A priesthood, 
ls such, does not seem to have formed any 
ntegral or necessary part of the earliest 
[Christendom ; and when the orders of 
)i shops, priests, and deacons were intro- 
luced into the new creed, the idea seems 
o have been derived rather from the 
xisting priesthoods of anterior religions 
ban from any organic connection with the 
entral facts of the new worship. From 
he very nature of the circumstances this 
/^ould inevitably result. For the primitive 
eniple (as we shall see hereafter) was the 
)ead Man's tomb ; the altar was his 
•ravestone ; and the priest was the relative 
tr representative wlio continued the 
ustomary gifts to the ghost at the grave. 
3ut the case of Jesus differs from almost 
ivery other case on record of a Deified 
ilan in this — that his body seems to have 
lisappeared at an early date ; and that, 
nasmuch as his resurrection and ascension 
nto heaven were made the corner-stone of 
he new faith, it was impossible for worship 
>f his remains to take the same form as 
lad been taken in the instances of almost 
ill previously deified Dead Persons. Thus, 
he materials out of which the Temple, the 
Vltar, Sacrifices, Priesthood, are usually 
ivolved, were here to a very large extent 
lecessarily wanting. 

Nevertheless, so essential to religion in 
he minds of its followers are all these 
mposing and wonted accessories that our 
:ult did actually manage to borrow them 
eady-made from the great religions that 
vent before it, and to bring them into 
50 me sort of artificial relation with its own 
;ystem. You cannot revolutionise the 
luman mind at one blow. The pagans 
lad been accustomed to all these ideas as 
ntegral parts of religion as they understood 
t : and they proceeded as Christians to 
iccommodate them by side-issues to the 
lew faith, in which these elements had no 
such natural place as in the older creeds. 
Not only did sacred places arise at the 
jraves or places of martyrdom of the 
>aints ; not only was worship performed 
reside the bones of the holy dead, in the 
:atacombs and elsewhere ; but even a 
j^^lJfSijpf sacrifice and of sacrificial com- 



munion was invented in the mass — a 
somewhat artificial development from the 
possibly unsacerdotal Agape-feasts of the 
primitive Christians. Gradually, churches 
gathered around the relics of the martyr 
saints : and in time it became a principle 
of usage that every church must contain 
an ?iltar — made of stones on the analogy 
of the old sacred stones ; containing the 
bones or other relics of a saint, like all 
earlier shrfnes ; consecrated by the pouring 
on of oil after the; antique fashion ; and 
devoted to the celebration of the sacrifice 
of the mass, Vhich became by degrees 
more and more expiatory and sacerdotal 
in character. As the saints increased in 
importance, new holy places sprang up 
around their bodies ; and some of these 
holy places, containing their tombs, became 
centres of pilgrimage for the most distant 
parts of Christendom ; as did also in 
particular the empty tomb of Christ him- 
self, the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The growth of the priesthood kept pace 
with the growth of ceremonial in general, 
till at last it culminated in the mediaeval 
papacy, with its hierarchy of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests; and other endless 
functionaries. Vestments, incense, and 
like accompaniments of sacerdotalism also 
rapidly gained ground. All this, too, is a 
common trait of higher religious evolution 
) everywhere. So likewise are fasting, vi^^ils, 
(and the ecstatic condition. But asceticism, 
Imonasticism, celibacy, and other forms of 
morbid abstinence are peculiarly rife in the 
east, and found their highest expression 
in the life of the Syrian and Egyptian 
hermits. 

Lastly, a few words must be devoted in 
passing to the rise and development of the 
Sacred Books, now excessively venerated 
in North-western Christendom. These 
consisted in the first instance of genuine or 
spurious letters of the apostles to the 
various local churches (the so-called 
Epistles), some of which would no doubt 
be preserved with considerable reverence ; 
and later of lives or legends of Jesus and 
his immediate successors (the so-called 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles). 
Furthermore, as Christianity adopted from 
Judaism the cult of its one supreme divine 
figure, now no longer envisaged as Jahweh, 
the national deity of the Hebrews, but as a 
universal cosmopolitan God and Father, it 
followed naturally tkat the sacred bopks 
of the Jewish people, the literature of 
Jahweh-worshijD, should also receive con- 
siderable attention at the hands of the new 
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priesthood. By a gradual process of selec- 
tion and elimination, the canon of scripture 
wa? evolved from these heterogeneous 
materials : the historical or quasi-historical 
and prophetic Hebrew tracts were adopted 
by the Church, with a few additions of later 
date, such as the Book of Daniel, under 
the style and title of the Old Testament. 
The more generally accepted lives of Christ, 
again, known as Evangels or Gospels ; the 
Acts " of Uie Apostles ; the epistles to the 
churches ; and that curious mystical alle- 
gory of the Neronian persecution known 
as the Apocalypse, were chosen out of the 
mass of early Christian literature to form 
the authoritative collection of inspired 
writing which we call the New Testament. 
The importance of this heterogeneous 
anthology of works belonging to all ages 
and systems, but confounded together in 
popular fancy under the name of the Books, 
or more recently still as a singular noun, 
the Bible, grew apace with the gr0wth of 
the Church : though the extreme and 
superstitious adoration of their mere verbal 
contents has only been reached in the 
debased and reactionary forms of Chris- 
tianity followed at the present day by our 
half-educated English and American Pro- 
testant dissenters. 

/ From this ver)r. brief review of the most 
essential factors in the development of the 
Christian religion as a system, strung 
loosely together with a single eye to the 
requirements of our present investigation, 
it will be obvious at once to every intelligent 
reader that Christianity cannot possibly 
throw for us any direct or immediate light 

' on the problem of the evolution of the idea 
of God. Not only did the concept of a 
god and gods exist full-fledged long before 
Christianity took its rise at all, but also the 
purely monotheistic conception of a single 
supreme God, the creator and upholder of 
all things, had been reached in all its 
sublime simplicity by the Jewish teachers 
centuries before the birth of the man Jesus. 
Christianity borrowed from Judaism this 
magnificent concept, and, humanly speak- 
ing, proceeded to spoil it by its addition of 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, who mar the 
complete unity of the grand Hebrew ideal. 
Even outside Judaism the self-same notion 
had already been arrived at in a certain 
mystical form as the " esoteric doctrine " of 
the Egyptian priesthood ; from whom, with 
their peculiar views as to emanations and 
Triads, the Christian dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Logos, the Incarnation, and the Holy 
Ghost were in large part borrowed. The 



Jews of Alexandria formed the connect! 
link between Egyptian heathenism, Helle 
philosophy, and early Christianity; 
their half-philosophical, half-feligious id 
may be found permeating the first writi 
and the first systematic thought of t 
nascent church. In none of these wa] 
therefore, can we regard Christianity 
affording us any direct or immediate gs 
dance in our search for the origin and evol 
tion of the concepts of many gods, and 
one God the creator. 

Still, in a certain secondary and illusln 
live sense, I think we are fully justified 
saying that the history of Christianity, \ 
religion whose beginnings are most sun 
known to us, forms a standard of referen 
for all the other religions of the wor 
Its value in this respect may best 
understood if I point out briefly in t 
contrasted statements the points in whi 
it may and the points in which it m 
not be fairly accepted as a typical r« 
gion. 

Let us begih first with the points i 
which it may. 

In the first place, Christianity is th 
roughly typical in the fact that beyond \ 
doubt its most central divine figure was 
first nothing other than a particular Deifi< 
Man. All else that has been assert 
about this particular Man — that he w 
the Son of God, that he was the incarr 
tion of the Logos, that he existed previous 
from all eternity, that he sits now on i 
right hand of the Father — all the rest 
these theological stories do nothing in ai 
way to obscure the plain and universaJ 
admitted historical fact that this Divi 
Person, the Very God of Very God, beii 
of one substance with the Father, begott 
of the Father before all worlds, was yet, 
the moment when we first catch a glimp 
of him in the writings of his followers, 
Man recently deceased, respected, revt 
enced, and perhaps worshipped by a litl 
group of fellow-peasants who had on 
known him as Jesus, the son of tl 
carpenter. Jesus and his saints — Domini 
Francis, Catherine of Siena — are no me 
verbal myths, no allegorical concepts, i 
personifications of the Sun, the Dawn, t| 
Storm-cloud. Leaving aside for the pres^ 
from our purview of the Faith that o^ 
element of the older supreme God — tl 
Hebrew Jahweh — whom Christianity be 
rowed from the earlier Jewish religion, \ 
can say at least with perfect certainty th 
every single member of the Christian pa 
theon — Jesus, the Madonna, St. Jol 
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Baptist, St. Peter, the Apostles, the Evan- 
gehsts — were, just as much as San Carlo 
r Borromeo or St. Thomas of Canterbury or 
I St. Theresa, Dead Men or Women, wor- 
I shipped after their death with divine or 
f quasi-divine honours. I ji this the best-known 
' of all human religions, the one that has 
grown up under the full eye of history, the 
one whose gods and saints are most dis- 
tinctly traceable, every object of worship, 
save only the single early and as yet 
unresolved deity of the Hebrew cult, whose 
origin is lost for us in the midst of ages, 
turns out on inquiry to be^ in ultimate 
analysis, a Real Man or Woman. 

That point alone I hold to be of cardinal 
importance, and of immense or almost in- 
estimable illustrative value, in seeking for 
the origin of the idea of a god in earlier 
epochs. 

In the second place, Christianity is 
thoroughly typical in all that concerns its 
subsequent course of evolution ; the gradual 
elevation of its central Venerated Man into 
a God of the highest might and power ; 
the multiplication of secondary deities or 
saints by worship or adoration of other 
Dead Men and Women ; the growth of a 
graduated and duly-subordinated hierarchy 
of divine personages ; the rise of a legend, 
with its miracles ; the formation of a 
definite theology, philosophy, and syste- 
matic dogmatism; the development of 
special artistic forms, and the growth or 
adoption of appropriate symbolism ; the 
production of sacred books, rituals, and 
formularies ; the rise of ceremonies, 
mysteries, initiations, and sacraments ; the 
reverence paid to relics, sacred sites, tombs, 
and dead bodies ; and the close connection 
of the religion as a whole with the ideas of 
death, the soul, the ghost, the spirit, the 
resurrection of the body, the last judgment, 
hell, heaven, the life everlasting, and all 
the other vast group of concepts which sur- 
round the simple fact of death in the 
primitive human mind generally. 

Now, on the other side, let us look 
wherein Christianity to a certain small 
extent fails to be typical. 

It fails to be typical because it borrows 
largely a whole ready-made theology, and 
above all a single supreme God, from a 
pre-existent religion. In so far as it takes 
certain minor features from other cults, we 
can hardly say with truth that it does not 
represent the average run of religious 
systems; for almost every particular new 
creed so bases itself upon elements of still 
earlier faiths ; and it is perhaps impossible 



for us at the present day to get back to 
anything like a really primitive or original 
form of cult. But Christianity is very far 
removed indeed from all primitive cults in 
that it accepts ready-made the monotheistic 
conception, the high-water mark, so to 
speak, of religious philosophising. While 
in the frankness with which it exhibits to 
us what is practically one-half of its supreme 
deity as a Galilean peasant of undoubted 
humanity, subsequently deified and etherga- 
lised, it allows us to get down at a single 
step to the very origin of godhead ; yet in 
the strength with which it asserts for the 
other half of its supreme deity (the Father, 
with his shadowy satellite the Holy Ghost) 
an inimemorial antiquity and a complete 
severance from human life, it is the least 
anthropomorphic and the most abstract of 
creeds. In order to track the idqa of God 
to its very source, then, we must apply in 
the last resort to this unresolved element of 
Christianity — ^the Hebrew Jahweh — the 
same sort of treatment which we apply to 
the conception of Jesus or Buddha — we 
must show it to be also the immensely 
transfigured and magnified ghost of a 
Human Being. 

Furthermore, Christianity fails to be 
typical in that it borrows also from pre- 
existing religions to a great extfent the 
ideas of priesthood, sacrifice, the temple, 
the altar, which, owing to the curious dis- 
appearance or at least unrecognisSability of 
the body of its founder (or,, rather, its 
central object of worship), have a less 
natural place in our Christian system than 
in any other known form of religious prac- 
tice. Magnificent churches, a highly- 
evojved sacerdotalism, the sacrifice of the 
mass, the altar, and the relics, have all 
been imported in their fullest shape into 
developed Christianity. But every one of 
these things is partly borrowed from earlier 
religions, and partly grew up about the 
secondary worship of saints and martyrs, 
their bones, their tombs, their catacombs, 
and theii reliquaries. 

I propose, in subsecjuent chapters, to 
trace the growth of the idea of a God from 
the most primitive origins to the most 
highly evoJved forms ; beginning with the 
ghost, and the early undeveloped deity : 
continuing through polytheism to the rise 
of monotheism ; and then returning at last 
once more to the full Christian conception. 
I shall try to show, in short, the evolution 
of God, by starting with the evolution of 
gods in .general, and coming down by 
gi adual stages through various races to the 
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evolution of the Hebrew, Christian, and 
Moslem God in particular.' And the goal 
towards which I shall move will be the 
one already fotesbadowed in this introduc- 
tory- chapter — the proof that in its origin 
the concept of a god is nothing more than 
that of a Dead Man, regarded as a still 
surviving ghost or spirit, and endowed 
with increased or supernatural powers and 
qualities. 



CHAPTER II. 

RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 

At the very outset of the profound inquiry 
on which we are now about to embark, we 
are met by a difficulty of considerable 
magnitude. I n the opinion of most modern 
mythologists mythology is the result of " a 
disease of language." We are assured by 
many eminent men that the origin of 
religion is to be sought, not in savage 
ideas about ghosts and spirits, the Dead 
Man and his body or his surviving double, 
but in primitive misconceptions of the 
meaning of words which had reference to 
the appearance of the Sun and the Clouds, 
the Wind and the Rain, the Dawn and the 
Dusk, the various phenomena of meteor- 
ology in general. If this be so, then our 
attempt to derive the evolution of gods 
from the crude ideas of early men about 
their dead is clearly incorrect. 

I do not believe these suggestions are 
correct. It seems to me that the worship 
of the sun, moon, and stars, instead of 
being an element in primitive religion, is 
really a late and derivative type of adora- 
tion ; and that mythology is mistaken in 
th« claims it makes for its own importance 
in the genesis of the idea of a God or gods. 
In order, however, to clear the ground for 
a fair start in this direction, we ought to 
begin by inquiring into the relative posi- 
tions of mythology and religion. 

Religion, says another group of modern 
thinkers, of whom Mr. Edward Clodd is 
perhaps the most able English exponent, 
" grew out of fear." It is born of man's 
terror of the great and mysterious natural 
agencies by which he is surrounded. Now, 
I am not concerned to deny that many 
mythological beings of various terrible 
forms do really so originate. I would 
readily accept some such vague genesis for 
many of the dragons and monsters which 



abound in all savage or barbaric imaginings. 
I would give up to Mr. Clodd the Etruscan 
devils and the Hebrew Satan, the Grendels 
and the Fire-drakes, the whole brood of 
Cerberus, Briareus, the Cyclops, the Cen- 
taurs. None of these, however, is a god or 
anything like one. A god, as I miderstand 
the word, and as the vast mass of mankind 
has always understood it, is a supernatural 
being to be revered and worshipped. He 
stands to his votaries, on the whole, as Dr. 
Robertson Smith has well pointed out, in a 
kindly and protecting relation. He may 
be angry with them at times, to be sure ; 
but his anger is temporary and paternal 
alone : his permanent attitude towards 
his people is one of friendly concern ; he 
is worshipped as a beneficent and generous 
Father. It is the origin of gods in this 
strictest sense that concerns us here. 

Bearing this distinction carefully in mind, 
let us proceed to consider the essentials of 
religion. If you were to ask almost any 
intelligent and unsophisticated child, 
"What is religion?" he would answer 
ofF-hand, with the clear vision of youth, 
" Oh, it's saying your prayers, and reading 
your Bible, and singing hymns^ and going 
to church or to chapel on Sundays." If 
you were to ask any intelligent and 
unsophisticated Hindu peasant the same 
question, he would answer in almost the 
self-same spirit, "Oh, it is doing poojah 
regularly, and paying your dues every day 
to Mahadeo." If you were to ask any 
simple-minded African savage, he would 
similarly reply, "It is giving the gods flour, 
and oil, and native beer, and goat-mutton." 
And finally, if you were to ask a devout 
Italian contadino, he would instantjiy say, 
"It is offering up candles and prayers, to 
the Madonna, attending mass, and remem- 
bering the saints on every festa." 

And they would all be quite right. This, 
in its essence, is precisely what we call 
religion. Apart from the special refine- 
ments of the higher minds in particular 
creeds, which strive to import into it all, 
according to their special tastes or fancies, 
a larger or smaller dose of philosophy, or 
of metaphysics, or of ethics, or of mysti- 
cism, this is just what religion means and 
has always meant to the vast majority of 
the human species. What is common to 
it throughout is Custom or Practice : a 
certain set of more or less similar Obser- 
vances : propitiation, prayer, praise, offer- 
ings : the request for divine favours, the 
deprecation of divine anger, or other 
misfortunes : and as the outward and 
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isible adjuncts of alt these, the altar, the 
acrifice, the temple, the church ; priest- 
ood, services, vestments, ceremonial. 

What is not at all essential to religion in 
:s wider aspect — taking the world round, 
oth past and present. Pagan, Buddhist, 
lohammedan. Christian, savage, and 
ivilised — ^is the ethical element, properly 
o called. And what is very little essential 
adeed is the philosophical element, theo- 
3gy or mythology, the abstract theory of 
piritual existences. This theory, to be 
ure, is in each country or race closely 
elated with religion under certain aspects ; 
nd the stories told about the gods or God 
re much mixed up with the cult itself in 
le minds of worshippers ; but they are no 
roper part of religion, strictly so called, 
n a single word, I contend that religion, 
5 such, is essentially practical : theology 
r mythology, as such, is essentially 
ieoretical. 

Moreover, I also believe, and shall 
ttempt to show, that the two have to a 
irge extent distinct origins and roots : 
lat the union between them is in great 
art adventitious : and that, therefore, to 
ccount for or explain the one is by no 
leans equivalent to accounting for and 
xplaining the other. 

Frank recognition of this difference of 
rigin between religion and mythology 
ould, I imagine, largely reconcile the two 
>nf]icting schools of thought which at 
resent divide opinion between them on 
lis interesting problem in the evolution of 
jraan ideas. On the one side, we have 
le mythological school of interpreters, 
hether narrowly linguistic, like Professor 
!ax Miiller, or broadly anthropological, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, attacking the 
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oblem from the point of view of myth or 
eery alone. On the other side, we have 
e truly religious school of interpreters, 
:e Mr. Herbert Spencer, and to some 
tent Mr. Tylor, attacking the problem 
)m the point of view of practice or real 
ligion. The former school, it seems to 
^, has failed to perceive that what it is 
counting for is not the origin of religion 
jail — of worship, which is the central-root 
ia of all religious observance, or of the 
pie, the altar, the priest, and the 
ring, which are its outer expression — 
merely the origin of myth or fable, 
latter school, on the other hand, while 
ectly interpreting the origin of all that 
sential and central in religion, have 
aps under-estimated the value of their 
nents' work through regarding it as 



really opposed to their own, instead of 
accepting what part of it may be true in 
the light of a contribution to an indepen- 
dent but allied branch of the same inquiry. 

In short, if the view here suggested be 
correct, Spencer and Tylor have paved 
the way to a true theory of the Origin of 
Religion : Max Miiller, Lang, and the 
other mythologists have thrown out hints 
of varying value towards a true theory of . 
the Origin of Mythology, or of its more \ 
modem equivalent and successor, Theo- j 
logy. 

A bnef outline of facts will serve to 
brin^ into clearer relief this view of 
religion as essentially practical — a set of) 
observances, rendered inevitable by the^ 
primitive data of human psychology. It 
will then be seen that what is fundamental 
and essential in religion is the body of ^ 
practices, remaining throughout all stages 
of human development the same, or nearly 
the same, in spite of changes of mytho- 
logical or theological theory; and that ■ 
what is accidental and variable is the 
particular verbal explanation or philoso- 
phic'il reason assigned for the diverse rites 
and ceremonies. 

In its simplest surviving savage type, 
religion consists wholly and solely in 
certain acts of deference paid by the living 
to the persons of the dead. I shall try to 
show in the sequel that down to its most 
highly evolved modern type in the most 
cultivated societies, precisely similar acts 
of deference, either directly to corpses or 
ghosts as such, or indirectly to gods who 
were once ghosts, or were developed from 
ghosts, form its essence still. But to begin • 
with I will try to bring a few simple 
instances of the precise nature of religion 
in its lowest existing savage mode. 

Here in outline, but in Mr. Macdonald's* 
own words, are the ideas and observances 
which this careful and accurate investigator 
found current among the tribes of the heart 
of Africa. 

The tribes he lived among " are unani- 
mous in saying that there is something be- 
yond the body which they call spirit. Every 
human body at death is forsaken by this 
spirit." That is the almost universal though 
not quite primitive belief, whose necessary 
genesis has been well traced out by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and Mr. Lester Ward. 

" Do these spirits ever die ?" Mr. Mac- 
donald asks. "Some," he answers, "I 
have heard affirm that it is possible for a 

'The Rev. Duff Macdonald, author oiAfricana. 
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troublesame spirit to be killed. Others 
give this a direct denial. Many, like 

V — "^"-erasulo, say, 'You ask 

in's spirit ever dies. 1 
ave never been in the 
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;ry long time.'" 
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mother, who approaches the deity on their 
behalf (A present forthegodis necessary, 
and the slave or child may not have it.) 

" Apart from the case of dreams and a 
few such private matters, it is not usual for 
anj^ne to approach the gods except the 
chief of the village. He is the recognised 
high priest who presents prayers and offer- 
ings on behalf of all that live in his village. 

The natives worship not so much in- 

dividuallj" as in villages or communities. 
Their religion is morea public than a private 
matter." 

But there are also further reasons why 
priests are necessary. Relationship forms 
always a good ground for intercession.* A 
mediator is needed. 

" The chief of a village," says Mr. Mac- 
donald, " has another title to the priesthood 
It is his relatives that are the village gods. 
Everyone that lives in the village recognises 
these gods; butifanyoneremove toanother 
village, he changes his gods. He recognises 
now the gods of his new chief One wish- 
ing to pray to Ibe god (or gods) of any vil- 
lage naturally desires to have his prayers 
presented through the village chief, because 
the latter is nearly related to the village god, 
and may be expected to be better listened 
to than a stranger." 

Elimination and natural selection ncx: 
give one the transition from the ghost to the 
god, properly so called. 

" The gods of the natives then are ncarlji 
as numerous as their dead. It is impossible 
to worship all ; a selection must be made, 
and, as we have indicated, each worshippa 
turns most naturally to the spirits of his owi 
departedrelativesibuthisgodsaretooTiaii 
still, and in farther selecting he turns to thoj 
that have livednearest his own time. T 
the chief of a village will not trouble hin 
about his g reat-^reat-grand father : he \ 
present his offering to his own inimedi 
predecessor, and say, ' O father, I do i 
know all your relatives, you know them a 
invite them to feast with you.' The offj 
ing is not simply for himself, but for ht J 
self and all his relatives." 

Ordinary ghosts are soon forgotier 
the generation that knew them. Not sol 
few select spirits, the Ciesars and Napl 
leons, the Charlemagnes and Timurs | 
savage empires. 

"A great chief that has been su 
in his wars does not pass out of memory jj 
soon. He may become the god of a n 
t^n or a lake, and may receive horna^ 
a local deity long after his own desc^ 
dants have been driven from the : 
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When there is a supplication for rain the 
inhabitants of the country pray not so much 
to their own forefathers as to the god of 
yonder mountain on whose shoulders the 
great rain-clouds repose. (Smaller hills are 
seldom honoured with a deity.) " 

Well, in all this we get, it seems to me, 
the very essentials and universals of religion 
generally. In the presents brought to the 
dead man's grave to appease the ghost we 
have the central element of all worship, 
the practical key of all cults, past or 
present. On the other hand, mythologists 
tell us nothing about the origin of prayer 
and sacrifice : they put us off with stories 
of particular gods, without explaining to us 
how those gods ever came to be worshipped. 
Now, mythology is a very interesting study 
in its own way : but to treat as religion a 
mass of stories and legends about gods or 
saints, with hardly a single living element 
of practice or sacrifice, seems to me simply 
to confuse two totally distinct branches of 
human inquiry. The Origin of Tales has 
nothing at all to do with the Origin of 
Worship. 

When we come to read Mr. Macdonald's 
account of a native funeral, on the other 
hand, we are at once on a totally different 
tack ; we see the genesis of the primitive 
acts of sacrifice and religion. 

"Along with the deceased is biu*ied a con- 
fsiderable part of his property. We have 
already seen that his bed is buried with him ; 
so also are all his clothes. If he possesses 
several tusks of ivory, one tusk or more is 
ground to a powder between two stones and 
put beside him. Beads are also ground 
, do^n in the same way. These precautions 
are taken to prevent the witch (who is 
supposed to be answerable for his death) 
from making any use of the ivory or 
beads. 

" If the deceased owned several slaves, 
an enormous hole is dug for a grave. The 
slaves are now brought forward. They 
may be either cast into the pit alive, or the 
undertakers may cut all their throats. The 
body of their master or their mistress is 
then laid down to rest above theirs, and the 
grave is covered in. 

"After this the women come forward 
with the offerings of food, and place them 
at the head of the grave. The dishes in 
which the food was brought are left behind. 
The pot that held the dnnking- water of the 
deceased and his drinking-cup are also left 
with hiqa. These, too, might be coveted by 
the witch, but a hole is pierced in the pot, 
and the drinking calabash is broken." 



Sometimes the man may be buried in his 
own hut. 

"In this case the house is not taken 
down, but is generally covered with cloth, 
and the verandah becomes the place for 
presenting offerings. His old house thus 
becomes a kind of temple The de- 
ceased is now in the spirit-world, and 
receives offerings and adoration. He is 
addressed as ' Our great spirit that has gone 
before.' If anyone dream of him, it is at 
once concluded that the spirit is 'up to 
something.' Very likely he wants to have 
some of the survivors for his companions. 
The dreamer hastens to appease the spirit 
by an offering." 

So real is this society of the dead that 
Mr. Macdonald says : — 

" The practice of sending messengers to 
the world beyond the grave is found on the 
West Coast. A chief summons a slave, 
delivers to him a message, and then cuts 
off his head. If the chief forget anything 
that he wanted to say, he sends another 
slave as a postscript." 

I have quoted at such length from this 
recent and extremely able work because I 
want to bring into strong relief the fact 
that we have here going on under our very 
eyes, from day to day, de novo, the entire 
genesis of new gods and goddesses, and of 
all that is most central and essential to 
religion — worship, prayer, the temple, the 
altar, priesthood, sacrifice. Nothing that 
the mythologists can tell us about the Sun 
or the Moon, the Dawn or the Storm-cloud, 
Little Red Riding Hood or Cinderella* and 
the Glass Slipper, comes anywhere near the 
Origin of Religion in these its central and 
universal elements. Those stories or 
guesses may be of immense interest and 
importance as contributions to the history 
of ideas in our race ; but nothing we can 
learn about the savage survival in the myth 
of Cupid or Psyche, or about the primitive 
cosmology in the myth of the children of 
Kronos, helps us to get one inch nearer 
the origin of God or of prayer, of worship, 
of religious ceremonial, of the temple, the 
church, the sacrifice, the mass, or any other 
component part of what we really know as 
religion in the concrete. .These myths 
may be sometimes philosophic guesses, 
sometimes primitive folk-tales, but they 
certainly are not the truths of religion. 
On the other hand, the living facts, here 
so simply detailed by a careful, accurate, 
and unassuming observer, strengthened by 
the hundreds of similar facts collected by 
Tylor, Spencer, and others, do help us at 
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once to understand the origin of the central 
core and kernel of religion as universally 
practised all the world over. 

For, omitting for the present the mytho- 
logical and cosmological factor, which so 
often comes in to obscure the plain reli- 
gious facts in missionary narrative or highly- 
coloured European accounts of native be- 
liefs, what do we really find as the under- 
lying truths of all religion ? That all the 
world over practices essentially similar to 
those of these savage Central Africans pre- 
vail among mankind; practices whose affi- 
liation upon the same primitive ideas has 
been abundantly proved by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; practices which have for their 
essence the propitiation or adulation of a 
spiritual being or beings,' derived, from 
ghosts, and conceived of as similar, in all 
except the greatness of the connoted attri- 
butes, to the souls of men. "Whenever 
the [Indian] villagers are questioned about 
their creed," says Sir William Hunter, 
" the same answer is invariably given : 
'The common people have no idea of 
religion, but to do right [ceremonially] and 
to worship the village god.'" 

In short, I maintain that religion is not 
mainly, as the mistaken analogy of Chris- 
tian usage makes us erroneously call it, 
Faith or Creed, but simply and solely 
Ceremony, Custom, or Practice. And I 
am glad to say that, for early Semitic 
times at least, Professor Robertson Smith 
is of the same opinion. 

The Roman religion separates itself at 
once into a civic or national and a private 
or family cult. There were the great gods, 
native or adopted, whom the State wor- 
shipped publicly, as the Central African 
tribes worship the chiefs ancestors ; and 
there were the Lares and Penates, whom 
the family worshipped at its own hearth, 
and whose very name shows them to have 
been in origin and essence ancestral spirits. 
And as the real or practical Hindu religion 
consists mainly of offering up rice, millet, 
and ghee to the little local and family 
deities or to the chosen patron god in the 
Brahmanist pantheon, so, too, the real or 
practical Roman religion consisted mainly 
of sacrifice done at the domestic altar to 
the special Penates, farre pio et saliente 
mica, 

I will not go-on to point out in detail at 
the present stage of our argument how 
Professor Sayce similarly finds ancestor- 
worship and Shamanism (a low form of 
ghost-propitiation) at the root of the 
religion of the ancient Accadians ; how 



other observers have performed the same 
task for the Egyptians and Japanese ; and 
how like customs have have been traced 
among Greeks and Amazulu, among 
Hebrews and Nicaraguans, among early 
English and Digger Indians, among our 
Aryan ancestors themselves and Andaman 
I slanders. Every recen t narrative of travel 
abounds with examples. Those who wish 
to see the whole of the evidence on this 
matter marshalled in battle array have 
only to turn to the first volume of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 

What concerns us in this chapter a little 
more is to call attention by anticipation to 
the fact that even in Christianity itself the 
same primitive element survives as the 
centre of all that is most distinctively 
religious, as opposed to theological. I 
make these remarks provisionally here in 
order that the reader may the better under- 
stand to what ultimate goal our investiga- 
tion will lead him. 

It is the universal Catholic custom to 
place the relics of saints or martyrs under 
the altars in churches. Thus the body of 
St. Mark the Evangelist lies under the 
high altar of St. Mark's, at Venice ; and in 
every other Italian cathedral, or chapel, a 
reliquary is deposited within the altar 
itself. So well understood is this principle 
in the Latin Church that it has hardened 
into the saying, " No relic, no altar." The 
sacrifice of the mass takes place at such 
an altar, and is performed by a priest in 
sacrificial robes. The entire Roman 
Catholic ritual is a ritual derived from the 
earlier sacerdotal ideas of ministry at an 
altar, and its connection with the primitive 
form is still kept up by the necessary 
presence of human remains in its holy 
places. 

Furthermore, the very idea of a church 
itself is descended from the early Christian 
meeting-places in the catacombs or at the 
tombs of the martyrs, which are universally 
allowed to have been the primitive 
Christian altars. We know now that the 
cruciform dome-covered plan of Christian 
churches is derived from these early 
meeting-places at the junction of lanes or 
alleys in the catacombs ; that the nave, 
chancel, and transepts indicate the crossing 
of the alleys, while the dome represents 
the hoUowed-out portion ^r rudely circular 
vault where the two lines of archway 
intersect. The earliest dome-covered 
churches were attempts, as it were, to 
construct a catacomb above ground for the 
reception of the altar-tomb of a saint or 
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martyr. Similarly with the chapels that 
open out at the side from the aisles or 
transepts. Etymologically, the word chapel 
is the modernised form of capella^ the 
arched sepulchre excavated in the walls of 
the catacombs, before the tomb at which it 
was usual to offer up prayer and praise. 
The chapels built out from the aisles in 
Roman churches, each with its own altar 
and its own saintly relics, are attempts to 
reproduce above ground in the santexway 
the original sacred places in the early 
Christian excavated cemeteries. 

Thus Christianity itself is linked on to 
the very antique custom of worship at 
tombs, and the habit of ancestor-worship 
by altarSjv relics, and invocation of saints, 
even revolutionary Protestantism still re- 
taining some last faint marks of its origin 
in the dedication of churches to particular 
evangelists or martyrs, and in the more or 
less disguised survival of altar, priesthood, 
sacrifice, and vestments. 

Now, I do not say ancestor-worship 
gives us the whole origin of everything 
that is included in Christian English minds 
in the idea of religion. I do not say it 
accounts for all the cosmologies and 
cosmogonies of savage, barbaric, or civilised 
tribes. Those, for the most part, are pure 
mythological products, explicable mainly, I 
believe, by means of the key with which 
mythology supplies us ; and one of them, 
adopted into Genesis from an alien source, 
has come to be accepted by modern 
Christendom as part of that organised 
body of belief which forms the Christian 
creed, though not in any true sense the 
Christian religion. Nor do I say that 
ancestor-worship gives us the origin of 
those ontological, metaphysical, or mys- 
tical conceptions which form part of the 
philosophy or theology of many priest- 
hoods. Religions, as we generally get 
them envisaged for us nowadays, are held 
to include the mythology, the cosmogony, 
the ontology, and even the ethics of the 
race that practises them. These extra- 
neous developments, however, I hold to 
spring from different roots and to have 
nothing necessarily in common with 
religion proper. The god is the true crux. 
If we have once accounted for the origin of 
ghosts, gods, tombs, altars, temples, 
churches, worship, sacrifice, priesthoods, 
and ceremonies, then we have accounted 
for all that is essential and central in 
religion. 

Once more, I do not wish to insist, either, 
that every particular and individual god. 



national or naturalistic, must necessarily 
represent a particular' ghost — the dead 
spirit, of a sing-le definite once-living 
person. It is enough to show, as Mr. 
Spencer has shown, that the idea of the 
god, and the worship paid to a god, are 
dir,ectly derived from the idea of the ghost, 
and the offerings made to the ghost, 
without necessarily holding, as Mr. Spencer 
seems to hold, that every god is and must 
be in ultimate analysis Sie ghost of a 
particular human being. Once the con- 
ception of gods had been evolved by 
humanity, and had become a common part 
of every man's imagined universe, then it 
was natural enough that new gods should 
be made from time to time out of 
abstractions or special aspects and powers 
of nature, and that the same worship should 
be paid to such new-made and purely 
imaginary gods as had previously been 
paid to the whole host of gods evolved 
from personal and tribal ancestors. It is 
the first step that costs : once you have 
got the idea of a god fairly evolved, any 
number of extra gods may be invented or 
introduced from all quarters. A great 
pantheon readily admits new members to 
Its ranks from many strange sources. 
Familiar instances in one of the best- 
known pantheons are those of Concordia, 
Pecuniaj Aius Locutius, Rediculus Tutanus. 
The Romans, indeed, deified every con- 
ceivable operation of nature or of human 
life ; they had gods or goddesses for the 
minutest details of agriculture, of social 
relations, of the first years of childhood, of 
marriage and domestic arrangements 
generally. Many of their deities, as we 
shall see hereafter, were obviously manu- 
factured to meet a special demand on 
special occasions. But, at the same time, 
none of these gods, so far as we can judge, 
could ever have come to exist at all if the 
ghost-theory and ancestor-worship had not 
already made familiar to the human mind 
the principles and practice of religion 
generally. 

Still, to admit that other elements have 
afterwards come in to confuse religion is 
quite a different thing from admitting that 
religion itself has more than one origin. 
Whateyer gives us the key to the practice 
of worship gives us the key to all real 
religion. Now, one may read through 
almost any books of the mythological school 
without ever coming upon a single word 
that throws one ray of light upon the origin 
of religion itself thus properly called. To 
trace the development of this, that, or the 
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purity of tenets or ceremonial. But sacred 
books almost always contain rude cosmo- 
logical guesses and a supernatural cosmo- 
gony, as well as tales about the doings, 
relationships, and prerogatives of the gods. 
Such early philosophical conjectures come 
then to be intimately bound up with the 
idea of religion, and in many cases even 
to supersede in certain minds its true, 
practical, central kernel. The extreme of 
this tendency is seen in English Protestant 
Dissenting Bibliolatry. 

Rationalistic and reconciliatory glosses 
tend to arise with advancing culture. At- 
tempts are made to trace the pedigree and 
mutual relations of the ^ods, and to get 
rid of discrepancies in earlier legends. The 
Theogeny of Hesiod is a definite effort 
undertaken in this direction for ihe Greek 
pantheon. Often the attempt is made by 
the most learned and philosophically- 
minded among the priests, and results in 
a quasi -philosophical mythology like that ; 
of the Brahmans. In the monotheistic or , 
half- monotheistic rehgions this becomes i 
theology. In proportion as it grows more > 
and more laboured and definite, the atten- I 
tion of the learned and the priestly class is | 
more and more directed to dogma, creed, | 
faith, abstract formula; of philosophical or 
intellectual belief, while insisting also upon | 
ritual or practice. But the popular religion i 
remains usually, as in India,' a religion of 
practical custom and observances alone, 
having very little relation to the highly i 
abstract theological ideas of the learned or ' 
the priestly. 

Lastly, in the highest religions, a large 
element of etliics, of sentiment, of broad I 
humanitarian ism, of adventitious emotion, 
is allowed to come in, often to the extent of | 
obscuring the original factors of practice 
and observance. We are constantly taught 
that "real religion" means many things 
which have nothing on earth to do with 
religion proper, in any sense, but are | 
merely high morality, tinctured by emo- 
tional devotion towards a spiritual being or 
set of beings. 

What I want to suggest then in the 
present chapter sums itself up in a few 
sentences thus : Religion is practice, my- 
thology is story-telling. Every religion has 
myths that accompany it : but the myths 
do not give rise to the religion : on the 
contrary, the religion gives rise to the 
myths. And I shall attempt in this book 
to account for the origin oi^ religion alone, 
omitting altogether both mythology as a 
-whole, and all mythical persons or beings . 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE LIFE OF THE DEAD 

Religion has one element within it still 
older, more fondamental, and more per- 
sistent than any mere belief in a god or 
j gods — nay, even than the custom or prac- 
I tice of supplicating and appeasing ghosts 
I or gods by gifts and observances. That 
; element is the conception of the Life of the 
■ Dead. On the primitive belief in such 
life all religion .ultimately bases itself. 
The belief is, in fact, the earliest thing to 
appear in religion, for there are savage 
tribes who have nothing worth callinj^ gods, 
but have still a religion or cult of their dead 
relatives. 

But the belief in continued life, like all 
other human ideas, has naturally undergone 
various stages of evolution. The stages 
glide imperceptibly into one another^ of 
course ; but I think we can on the whole 
distinguish with tolerable accuracy betWeen 
three main layers or strata of opinion with 
regard to the continued existence of the 
dead. In the first or lowest stratum, the 
difference between life and death them- 
selves is but ill or inadequately perceived ; 
the dead are thought of as yet bodily living. 
In the second stratum, death is recognised 
as a physical fact, but is regarded as only 
temporary ; at this stage, men look forward 
to the Resurrectio n of the body; and expect 
the Life of th" e"World to Come. In the 
third stratum, the soul is regarded as a 
distinct entity from the body ; it survives it 
in a separate and somewhat shadowy form : 
so that the opinion as to the future proper 
to this stage is not a belief in the Resur- 
rection of the body, but a belief in the 
I mmortalit y of the Soul. These two con- 
cepts have often been confounded together 
by loose and semi-philosophical Christian 
thinkers ; bat in tneir essence they are 
wholly distinct and irreconcilable. 

I shall examine each of these three strata 
separately. 

And first as to that early savage level of 
thought where the ideas of life and death 
are very ill demarcated. To us at the 
present day it seems a curious notion that 
people should not possess the conception 



of death as a necessary event in every 
individual human history. But that is 
because we cannot easily unread all our 
previous thinking, cannot throw ourselves 
frankly back into the state of the savage. 
We are accustomed to living in large 
and populous communities, where deaths 
are frequent, and where natural death in 
particular is an every-day occurrence. We 
have behind us a vast and long history of 
previous ages ; and we know that historical 
time was occupied by the lives of many 
successive generations, all of which are now 
dead, and none of which on the average 
^exceeded a certain fixed limit of seventy or 
eighty odd years. To us, the conception 
of human life as a relatively short period 
is a common and familiar one. 

We forget, however, that to the savage 
all this is quite otherwise* He lives in a 
small and scattered community, where 
deaths are rare, and where natural death 
in particular is comparatively infrequent. 
Most of his people are killed in war, or 
devoured by wild beasts, or destroyed by 
accidents in the chase, or by thirst or starva- 
tion. Death by disease is comparatively 
rare ; death by natural decay almost un- 
known or unrecognised. 

Nor has the savage a great historic past 
behind him. He knows few but his trioes- 
men, and little of their ancestors save 
those whom his parents can remember 
before them. His perspective of the past 
is extremely limited. That " all men are 
mortal " is to civilised man a truism ; to 
very early savages it would necessarily 
have seemed a startling paradox. No man 
ever dies within his own experience ; ever 
since he can remember, he has continued 
to exist as a permanent part of all his 
adventures. Most of the savage's family 
have gone on continuously living with him. 
A death has been a rare and startling occur- 
rence. Thus the notion of death as an 
inevitable end never arises at all ; the 
notion of death as due to natural causes 
seems quite untenable. When a savage 
dies, the first question that arises is, " Who 
has killed him ?" If he is slain in war, or 
devoured by a tiger, or ripped up by an 
elephant, or drowned by a stream in spate, 
or murdered by a tribesman, the cause is 
obvious. If none of these, then the death 
is usually set down to witchcraft. 

Furthermore, the mere fact of death 13 
much less certain among primitive or savage 
men than in civilised communities. We 
know as a rule with almost absolute cer 
tainty whether at a given moment a sick on 
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more or less roughly that of the soul <■ 

spirit, still implicitly accepted by a lar^ 

majority of the human species. 

According to this hypothesis, every ma 

ts of two halves or parts, one mau 

bodily, the other immaterial o. 



called the soul, dwells within it, and « 
more or less invisible or shadowy. It isn 
a large extent identified with the breath: 
and like the breath it is often believed ti 
quit the body at death, and 6ven to go d 
in a free form and live its own life el»- 
where. As this supposed independence ol 
the sou! from the body lies at the very baa 
of all ghosts and gods, and therefore i 
religion itself, I may be excused for goingii 
some length into the question of its origk 
Actually, so far as we know by direc 
and trustworthy evidence, the exfstence i 
a mind, consciousness, or " soul," apa.", 
from a body, has never yet been satisfaf- 
torily demonstrated. But the savage dt 
rived the belief, apparently, from a larji 
number of concurrent hints and sugges 
tions, of which such a hypothesis seemel 
to him the inevitable resulL During thi 
daytime he was awake ; at night he slepi 
yet even in his sleep, while his body la| 
curled on the ground beside the camp-firt 
he seemed to hunt or to tight, to make Ion 
or to feast, in some other region. Whj 
was this part of him that wandered fron 
the body m dreams P — what, if not the soa 
or breath which he naturally regarded ai 
something distinct and separate? An 
when a man died, did not the soul or breall 
gofromhim? Whenhe was badly wounded 
diditnot disappear for a time, and then re 
turn again? In fainting fits, in cataleps) 
and in other abnormal states, did it no 
leave the body, or even play strange trick 
with it? 1 need not pursue this line ( 
thought, already fully worked out by Ml 
Herbert Spencer and Dr. Tylor. It i 
enough to say that from a very early dat 
primitive man began to regard the soul c 
life as something bound up with the breatl 
something which could go away from th 
body at will and return to it again, somi 
thing separable and distinct, yet essenti: 
to the person, very vaguely conceived a 
immaterial or shadowy, but more so at 
later than at an earlier period.' 

' The qaeslion of the Separate Soul has n 
eonlly received very full treatment from M 
Frazer in The GcldtH Bough, and Mr. Sidni 
Hattland in The l^genl ef Petseus. 
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Moreover, these souls or spirits (which ^ 
quitted the body in sleep or trance) out- 
lived death, and appeared again to sur- 
vivors. In dreams we often see the shapes 
of living men ; but we also see with peculiar 
vividness the images of the departed. Every- 
body is familiar with the frequent reappear- 
ance in sleep of intimate friends or rela- 
tions lately deceased. The savage accepts 
this dream-world as almost equally real 
with the world of sense-presentation. As 
he envisages the matter to himself, his 
soul has been away on its travels 
without its body, and there has met 
and conversed with the souls of dead 
friends or relations. 

We must remember also that in savage 
life occasions for trance, for fainting, and 
for other abnormal 'or comatose nervous 
conditions occur far more frequently than 
in civilised life. The savage is often 
wounded and fails from loss of blood ; he 
cuts his foot * against a stone, or is half 
killed by a wild beast ; he fasts long and 
often, perforce, or is reduced to the very 
verge of starvation ; and he is therefore 
familiar, both in his own case and in the 
case of others, with every variety of uncon- 
sciousness and of delirium or delusion. All 
these facts figure themselves to his mind as 
absences of the soul from the body, which 
is thus to him a familiar and almost every- 
day experience. 

■ Moreover, it will hence result that the 
savage can hardly gain any clear concep- 
tion of Death, and especially of death from 
natural causes. When a tribesman is 
brought home severely wounded and un- 
conscious, the spectator's immediate idea 
must necessarily be that the soul ha§ gone 
away and deserted the body. For how 
long it has gone, he cannot tell ; but his 
first attempts are directed towards inducing 
or compelling it to return again. For this 
purpose, he often addresses it with prayers 
and adjurations, or begs it to come back 
with loud cries and persuasions. And he 
cannot possibly discriminate between its 
temporary absence and its final departure. 
As Mr. Herbert Spencer well says, the con- 
sequences of blows or wounds merg^ into 
death by imperceptible stages. " Now the 
injured man shortly * returned to himself,' 
and did not go away again ; and now, re- 
turning to himself only after a long absence, 
he presently deserted his body for an in- 
definite time. Lastly, instead of these 
temporary returns, followed by final ab- 
sence, there sometimes occurred cases in 
which a violent blow caused continuous 



absence from the very first ; the other self 
never came back at all.* 

In point of fact, during these earlier 
stages, the idea of Death as we know it did 
not and does not occur in any form. There 
are still savages who do not seem to recog- 
nise the universality and necessity of death 
— who regard it, on the contrary, as some- 
thing strange and unnatural, something 
due to the machination of enemies or of 
witchcraft. With the earliest men, it is a 
foregone conclusion, psychologically speak- 
ing, that they should so regard it. To 
them, a Dead Man must always have 
seemed a man whose soul or breath or 
other self had left him, but might possibly 
return again to the body at any time. 

Each of the three stages of thought above 
discriminated has its appropriate mode of 
disposing of its dead. The appropriate 
mode for this earliest stage is Preservation 
of the Corpse, which eventuates at last in 
Mummification. 

The simplest form of this mode of dis- 
posal of the corpse consists in keeping it in 
the hut or cave where the family dwell, 
together with the living. A New Guinea 
woman thus kept her husband's body in her 
hut till it dried up of itself, and she kissed 
it and offered it food every day, as though 
it were living. Many similar cases are re- 
ported from elsewhere. Hut preservation 
is common in the very lowest races. More 
frequently, however, owing to the obvious 
discomfort of living in too close proximity 
to a dead body, the corpse at this stage of 
thought is exposed openly in a tree or on a 
platform or under some other circumstances 
where no harm can come to it. Among 
the Australians and Andaman Islanders, 
who, like the Negritoes of New Guinea, 
preserve for us a very early type of human 
customs, the corpse is often exposed on a 
rough raised scaffold. Some of the Poly- 
nesian and Melanesian peoples follow the 
same practice. The Dyaks and Kyans 
expose their dead in trees. " But it is in 
America," says Mr. Herbert Spencer, "that 
exposure on raised stages is commonest." 

A slight variant on this method, peculiar 
to a very maritime race, is that described 
by Mr. H. O. Forbes among the natives of 
Timurlaut : — 

" The dead body is placed in a portion 
of a prau fitted to the length of the indi- 
vidual, or within strips of gaba-gaba^ or 
stems of the sago-palm pinned together. 
If it is a person of some consequence, such 
as an OrangKaya^ an ornate and decorated 
/f«//-shaped coffin is specially made. This 
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the lowest existing stratum of savage 
feeling, " widows may be seen with the 
skulls of their deceased partners suspended 
round their necks." The special preserva- ■ 
tion of the head, even when the rest of the i 
body is eaten or buried, will engage our 
attention at a later period : beads so pre- 
served are usually resorted to as oracles, ! 
and are often treated as the home of the 
spirit. Mr. Herbert Spencer has collected 
many similar instances, such as that of the 
Tasmanians who wore a bone from the 
skull or arm of a dead relation. 

At this stage of thought, it seems to me, 
it is the actuij corpse that is still thought 
to be alive ; the actual corpse that appears 
in dreams ; and the actual corpse that is 
fed and worshipped and propitiated with 
presents. 

Ceremonial cannibalism appears in this 
stratum, and survives hoia it into higher 
levels. The body is eaten entire, and the 
bones preserved ; or the flesh and fat are 
removed, and the skin left j or a portion 
only is sacramentally and reverently eaten 
by the surviving relations. These pro- 
cesses will be more minutely described in 
the sequel. 

The first stage merges by gradual 
degrees into the second, which is that of 
Burial or its equivalent. Cave-burial of 
mummies or of corpses forms the tran- 
sitional link. Indeed, inasmuch as many 
races of primitive men lived habitually in 
caves, the placing or leaving the corpse in 
a cave seems much the same thing as the 
placing or leaving it In a shed, hut, or 
shelter. The cave-dwelling Veddahs simply 
left the dead man in the cave where he 
died, and themselves migrated to some 
other cavern. Still, cave-burial lingered 
on late with many tribes or nations which 
had for ages outlived the habit of cave- 
dwelling. Among the South American 
Indians, cave-burial was common ; and in 
Peru it assumed high developments of 
mummification. The making of an artificial 
cave or vault for the dead is but a slight 
variant on this custom i it was frequent in 
Egypt, the other dry country where the 
making of mummies was carried to a higli 
pilch of perfection. The Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes are splendid instances oi 
such artificial caves, elaborated into statelj 
palaces with painted walla, where the dead 
monarchs might pass their undergrounc 
life in state and dignity. Cave-tombs 
natural or artificial, are also common 1 
Asia Minor, Italy, and elsewhere. . 

During the first stage, it may be note) 
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the attitude of man towards his dead is 
chiefly one of affectionate regard. The 
corpse is kept at home, and fed or tended ; 
the skull is carried about as a beloved 
object. But in the second stage, which 
induces the practice of burial, a certain 
Feai' of the Dead becomes more obviously 
apparent. Men dread the return of the 
corpse or the ghost, and strive to keep it 
within prescribed hmits. In thi^j stage, the 
belief in the Resurrection of the Body is 
the appropriate creed ; and though at first 
the actual corpse is regarded as likely to 
return to plague survivors, that idea gives 
place a little later, I believe, to the con- 
ception of a less material double or spirit. 

And here let us begin by discriminating 
carefully between the Resurrection of the 
Body and the Immortality of the Soul. 

The idea of Resurrection arose from and 
is closely bound up with the practice of 
burial, the second and simpler mode of 
disposing of the remains of the dead. The 
idea of Immortality arose from and is 
closely bound up with the practice of 
burning invented at the third stage of 
human culture. During the early his- 
torical period all the most advanced and 
cultivated nations burnt their dead, and, in 
consequence, accepted the more ideal and 
refined notion of Immortality. But modern 
European nations bury their dead, and, in 
consequence, accept, nominally at least, 
the cruder and grosser notion of Resur- 
rection. Nominally, I say, because, in 
spite of creeds and formularies, the 
influence of Plato and other ancient 
thinkers, as well as of surviving ancestral 
ideas, ba$ made most educated Europeans 
really believe in Immortality, even when 
they imagine themselves to be believing in 
Resurrection. Nevertheless, _ the belief in 
Resurrection is the avowed and authorita- 
tive belief of the Christian world, which 
thus proclaims itself as on a lower level in 
this respect than the civilised peoples of 
antiquity. 

The earlier of these two ways of dis- 
posing of the bodies of the dead is 
certainly by burial. As this (act has 
recently been called in question, I will 
venture to enlarge a little upon the evidence 
in its favour. In point of time, burial goes 
back with certainty to the neolithic a^e, 
and with some probabilityto the paljeolithic. 
Several true interments m caves have been 
'attributed by competent geologists to the 
I earlier of these two periods, the first for 
(which we have any sure warranty of man's 
^vxistence on eanh. But, as 1 do not desire 
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down by its mass, the makeweight has 
veloped into the modem tombstone. 

Again, certain nations go further sti 
their endeavours to keep the ghost 
corpse) from roaming. The corpse i 
Damara, says Galton, having been sew 
in an old ox-hide, is buried in a hole, 
thespectatorsjump backwards and forw 
over the grave to keep the deceased 6 
rising out of it. In America, the Tupisi 
fast all the limbs of the corpse, " thai 
dead man might not be able to get up,J 
infest his friends with his visits." You i 
even divert a river from its course, asl 
Frazer notes, bury your dead man secj 
in its bed, and then allow the stream 
return to its channel. It was thus 
Alaric was kept in his grave from firf 
plaguing humanity; and thus Capo 
Cameron found a tribe of Central PJiia 
compelled their deceased chiefs to " c 
from troubling." Sometimes, again, 
grave is enclosed by a fence too higli 
the dead man to clear even with a run 
jump; and sometimes the survivors 
the prudent precaution of nailing the b« 
securely to the coffin, ot of breaking d 
friend's spine, or even— but this is an 
treme case — of hacking him to pieces. 
Christian England the poor wretch lA 
misery had driven to suicide was prevail 
from roaming about to the discomfotl 
the lieges by being buried with a S! 
driven barbarously through him, 1 
Australians, in like manner, used to cu! 
the thumb of a slain enemy that he mi, 
be unable to draw the bow ; and the Gra 
wont to hack off the extret 
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order 



mcapacitate il 
for further fighting. These cases will 
seen to be very luminiferous when we a 
the origin and meaning of 



Burial, then, I take it, is simply by ori| 
a means adopted by the living tc 
themselves against the vagrant te: 
of the actual dead. For some occult reas 
the vast majority of men in all ages h 
been foolishly afraid of meeting with 
spirits of the departed. Their great dei 
has been, not to see, but to avoid see 
these singular visitants ; and for that |) 
pose they invented, first of all, burial, 
afterwards cremation. 

The common modem conception of 
ghost is certainly that of an immaterial 
shadowy form, which can be seen but 
touched, and which preserves an outer a 
blance of the human figure. But that i 
itself, wbich has been imported into all 
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iscripttons andreasonings about the ghost- 
:liefs of primitive man, is, I incline to 
ink, very far from primitive, and has been 
r^ely influenced by quite late conceptions 
;r[ved from the cremational rather than 
e burial level of religious philosophy. In 
her words, though, in accordance with 
liversal usage and Mr. Frazer's precedent, 
nave used the word " ghost " above in re- 
riing to these superstitious terrors of 
irly man, I believe it is far less the spirit 
an the actual corpse itself that early men 
"■en in this second stage were really afraid 
'. It is the corpse that may come back 
id do harm to survivors. It is the corpse 
^t must be kept down by physical means, 
lat must be covered with earth, pressed 
iX beneath a big and ponderous stone, 
iprived of its thumbs, its hands, its eyes, 
3 members. True, I believe the savage 
so thinks of the ghost or double as 
:turniti§ to earth ; but his psycholo|;y, 
fancy, is not so definite as to distm- 
lish very accurately between corpse and 

If we look at the means taken to preserve 
le body after death among the majority 
primitive peoples, above the Tasmanian 
vel, this truth of the corpse being itself 
imorial becomes clearer and clearer. We 
-e still, in fact, at a level where ghost and 
:ad man are insufficiently differentiated, 
1 all these cases it is believed that the 
sad body continues to live in the grave 
le same sort of life that it led above 
■Qund; and for this purpose it is provided 
ith weapons, implements, utensUs, food, 
isscls, and all the necessaries of life for 
; new mansion. Continued sentient 
tistence of the body after death is the 
synote of the earliest level of psychical 
lilosophy. First, the corpse lives io the 
ut with its family : later, it lives in the 
cave with its forefathers. 

But side by side with this naive belief in 
le continued existence of the body after 
;ath, which survives into the inhumational 
age of evolution, goes another and appa- 
;ntly irreconcilable belief in a future 
;surrection. Strictly speaking, of course, 

the body is still idivej there is no need 
ir any special revivification. But religious 
lought, as we all know, does not always 
ride itself upon the temporal virtues of logic 
r consistency; and the savage in particular 

not in the least staggered at bemg asked 
1 conceive of one and the same subject in 
TO opposite and contradictory manners. 
;e does not bring the two incongruities 
•to thought together; he thinks thera 
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alternately, sometimes c 
other. Even Christian systematists are 
quite accustomed lo combine the incon- \ 
^ruous beliefs in a future resurrection and ! 
m the continued existence of the soul after 
death, by supposing that the soul remains ; 
meanwhile in some nondescript limbo, 
apart from its body— some uncertain Sheol, 1 
some dim hades or purgatory or "place of 
departed spirits." 

It is the common belief of the second or 
inhumational stage, then, that there will be 
at some time or other a " Genera! Resur- 
rection." No doubt this General Rfesurrec- 
tinn has been slowly developed out of the 
belief in and expectation of many partial 
resurrections. It is understood that each 
individual corpse will, or may, resurge at 
some time ; therefore.it is believed that all 
corpses together will resurge at a single 
particular moment. So long as burial 
persists, the belief in the Resurrection 
persists beside it, and forms a main feature 
m the current conception of the future 
life among the people who practise it. 

How, then, do we progress from this 
second or inhumational stage to the third 
stage with its practice of burning, and its 
correlated dogma of the Immortality of the 
Soulf 

In this way, as it seems to me. Besides 
keeping .down the ghost (or corpse) with 
clods and stones, it was usual iri many cases 
to adopt other still stronger persuasives 
and dissuasives in the same direction. 
Sometimes the persuasives were of the 
gentlest type ; for example, the dead man 
was often politely requested and adjured 
to remain quiet in the grave and to give no 
trouble. But sometimes they were less 
bland; the corpse was often pelted with 
sticks, stones, and hot coals, m order to 
show him that his visits at home would not 
in future be appreciated. Now burning, I 
take it, belonged oiiginally to the same 
category of strong measures against re- 
fractory ghosts or corpses ; ai 
more probable owing to the 
is mentioned by Mr. Frazei 
remedies recommended for 
extreme case of vampires, 
object was, no doubt, to preve 
from returning in any way to 
the living. 

Once any people adopted I 
regular custom, however, the 
that, cceleris paribus, it would 
spread. For the practice of 
so much more wholesome and 
the practice of burial that it 
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the Resurrection of the Body at incoD< 

venient moments that they take to burning, 
To be sure, civilised nations, with thej 
developed power of believing in miracles, 
are capable of supposing, not only that the 
sea will yield up its dead, but also thai 
burnt, mangled, or dispersed bodies will be 
collected from all parts to be put together 
again at the Resurrection. This, however, 
is not the n^ve belief of simple and natural 
men. To thern, when you have burnt a 
body you have utterly destroyed it, here 
and hereafter. 

Naturally, therefore, among cremating 
peoples, the doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Body tended to ^o out, and what re- 
placed it was the doctnne of the Immortality 
of the Soul. Yon may bum the body, bui 
the spirit still survives ; and the survival 
gives origin to a new philosophy of ghosts, 
and revenants. Gradually the spirit gets lo 
be conceived as diviner essence, entangled 
and imprisoned, as it were, in the meshei 
of the flesh, and only to be set free by 
means of fire, which thus becomes envisaged 
at last as friendly rather than destructive 
in its action on the dead body. What waa 
at first a precaution against the return of 
the corpse becomes in the end a pious dutyi 
just as burial itself, originally a selfish pre- 
caution against-the pranks and tricks of 
returning corpses, beconies in the end so 
sacred and imperative that unburied ghosts 
are conceived as wandering about, Archytas- 
wise, begging tor the favour of a handful of 
sand to prevent them from homeless vaga^ 
bondage for ever. Nations who bum come 
to regard the act of burning as the appointed 
means for freeing the ghost from the con- 
fining meshes of the body, and regard it 
rather as a solemn duty to the dead than 
as a personal precaution. 

Not only so, but there arises among them 1 
a vague and fanciful conception of the ; 
world of shades very different indeed from . 
the definite and material conception of the 
two earlier stages. The mummy was 
looked upon as inhabiting the tomb, which 
was furnished and decorated for its recep- 
tion like a house ; and it was provided with 
every needful article for use and comfort. 
Even the buried body was supplied with , 
tools and implements for the ghost. Thej 
necessities of the shade are quite dififerenii 
and more shadowy. He has no need rt 
earthly tools or implements. The objects 
found in the Long Barrows of the burying 
folk and the Round Barrows of the crema- 
tionists well illustrate this primordial and 
far-reaching difference. The Long Barrows 
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of the Stone Age people arc piled above an 
interment ; they contain a ciiambered tomb, 
which is really the subterranean home or 
palace of the body buried in it. The wives 
and slaves of the deceased were killed and 
interred with him lo keep bim company in 
his new life in the grave ; and implements, 
weapons, drinking- cups, ^ames, trinkets, 
and ornaments were buried with their 
owners. The life in the grave was all as 
material and real as this one ; the same 
objects that served the warrior in this world 
would equally serve him in the same form 
in the next. It is quite different with the 
Round Barrows of the Bronze Age crema- 
tionisti. These barrows are piled round 
aji urn, which determines the shape of the 
tumulus, as the chambered tomb and the 
corpse determine the shape of the earlier 
Stone Age interments. They contain ashes 
alone ; and the implements and weapons 
placed in them are all broken or charred 
with fire. Why ? Because the ghost, 
immaterial as he has now become, can no 
longer make use of solid earthly weapons 
or utensils. It is only their ghosts or 
, shadows that can be of any use to the 
I ghostly possessor in the land of shades. 
I Hence everything be needs is ■ burnt or 

■ broken, in order that its ghost may be 
released and liberated ; and all material 
objects are now conceived as possessing 

. such ghosts, which can be utilised accord- 
ingly in the world of spirits. 

Note also that with this advance from 
the surviving or revivable Corpse to die 
immortal Soul or Spirit, there goes almost 
naturally and necessarily a correlative 
advance from continued but solitary life 
in the tomb to a freer and wider life in an 
underground world of shades and spirits. 
The ghost gets greatly liberated and eman- 
cipated. He has more freedom of move- 
ment, and becomes a citizen of an organised 
community, often envisaged as ruled over 
by a King of (he Dead, and as divided into 
places of reward and punishment. But 
while we modem Europeans prelend to be 
resurrectionists, it is a fact that our current 
ghostly and eschatological conceptions {I 
speak of the world at large, not of mere 
scholastic theologians) have been largely 
influenced by ideas derived from this 
opposite doctrine — a doctrine once held by 
manj^ or most of our own ancestors, and 
familiarised to us from childhood in classical 
literature. In fact, while most Englishmen 

j of the present day believe they believe in the 

■ Resurrection of the Body, what they really 
; believe in is the Immortality of the Soul. 
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The three stages in human ideas with 
which this chapter deals may be shortly 
summed up as corpse -worship, ghost- 
worship, and shade -worship. 
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relative disinters the head, wraps a new 
cloth about it, and places it in the Maiakau 
at the back of his house or in a little hut 
erected for it near the grave. It is the 
representative of his forefathers, whose 
benests he holds in the greatest respect." 

Two points are worthy of notice in this 
interestmg account, as giving ^s an antici- 
patory; hint of two further accessories whose 
evolution we must trace hereafter ; first the 
grave-stake, which is probably the origin 
of the wooden idol ; and second, the little 
hut erected over the head by the side of the 
grave, which is undoubtedly one 'of the 
origins of the temple or praying-house. 
Observe also the ceremonial wrapping of 
the skull in cloth and its oracular functions. 

Similarly, Mr. Wj-att Gill, the well- 
known missionary, writes of a dead baby at 
Boera, in New Guinea : " It will be covered . 
with two inches of soil, the friends watching 
beside the grave ; but eventually the skull 
and smaller bones will be preserved and 
worn by the mother." And of the Suau 
people he says: "Inquiring the use of 
several small houses, I learned that it is 
to cover grave-pits. AU the members of a 
family at death occupy the same grave, 
the earth that thinly covered the last 
occupant being scooped out to admit the 
newcomer. These graves are shallow ; the 
dead are buried in a sitting posture, hands 
folded. The earth is thrown in up to the 
mouth only. An earlhen pot covers the 
head. Afier a time the pot is taken off, 
the perfect skull removed and cleansed — 
eventually to be hung up in a basket or 
nel inside the dwelling of the deceased 
over the fire to blacken in the smoke." In 
Africa, again, the skull is firequently pre- 
served in such a pot and prayed to. In 
America, earthenware' pots have been 
found moulded round numan skulls in 
mounds at New Madrid and elsewhere ; 
the skull cannot be removed without 
breaking the vessel. 

The special selection and preservation 
of the head as an object of worship thus 
noted in New Guinea and the Malay 
Archipelago is also still found among 
many other primitive peoples. Mr. 
Spencer quotes several examples, a few 
of wliich alone I extract fi-om his pages : — 

'"In the private felish-hut of King 
Ad61ee, at Bada^ry, the skull of that 
monarch's father is preserved in a clay 
vessel placed in the earth.' He 'gently 
rebukes it if his success does not happen 
to answer his expectations.' Similarly 
among the Mandans, who place the skulls 
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of their dead in a circle, each wife knows 

the skull of her former husband or child, 
* and there seldom passes a day that she 
does not visit it, with a dish of the best 

cooked food There is scarcely an hour 

in a pleasant day but more or less of these 
women may be seen sitting or lying by the 
skul! of their child or husband — talking to 
it in the most pleasant and endearing 
language that they can use (as they were 
wont to do in former (lays), and seem- 
ingly getting an answerback,'" 

This affectionate type of converse with 
the dead^lmost free from fear, is especially 
characteristic of the first or corpse- 
preserving stage of human death-con- 
ceptions. It seldom survives where burial 
has made the feeling towards the corpse a 
painful or loathsome one, and it is then 
confined to the head alone, while the grave 
itself with the body it encloses is rather 
shunned and dreaded. 

A little above this level, Mr. Du Chaillu 
notes that some of his West African 
followers, when going on an expedition, 
brought out the skulls of the! 



scrapei 

whicn they mixed with water and drank , 
giving as a reason for this conduct that 
their ancestors were brave, and that by 
drinking a portion of them they too 
became brave and fearless like their 
ancestoi-5. Here we have a simple and 
early case of that habit of "eating the 
god " to whose universality and importance 
Mr. Frazer has called attention. 
Throughout the earlier and ruder phases 

' of human evolution, this primitive concep- 
tion of ancestors or dead relatives as the 
chief known objects of worship 
undiluted : and ancestor-worship 
to this day the principal religion of the 
Chinese, aiid of several other peoples. 
Gods, as such, are practically unknown in 
China. Ancestor- worship also survives in 
many other races as one of the main cults, 
even after other elements of later religion 
have been superimposed upon it In 
Greece and Rome it remained to the last 
an important part of domestic ritual. But 
in most cases a gradual differentiation is 

' set tip in time between various classes of 
ghosts or dead persons, some ghosts being 
considered of more importance and power 
than others ; and out of these last it is that 
gods as a rule are finally developed. A 
god, in fact, is in the beginning at least an 
exceptionally powerful and friendly ghost 
—a ghost able to help, and from whose 
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to form themselves in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

^ Mere domestic ancestor-worship, once 

: more, could scarcely give us the origin of 
anything more than domestic religion — the 

. cult of Xki^ntanes^ tfie household gods, as 
distinct from that of the tribal and national 
"deities. But kingship supplies us with the 
missing link. We have seen in Mr. Duff 
Macdonald's account of the Central African 
god-making how the worship of the chiefs 
ancestors gives rise to tribal or village gods ; 
and it is clear how, as chieftainship and 
ikingship widen, national gods of far higher, 
• types may gradually evolve from these early 
monarchs. Especially must we take the 
♦time-element into account, remembering 
•that the earlier ancestors get at last to be 

^individually forgotten as men, and remain 
■in memory only as supernatural beings. 
Thus kingship rapidly reacts upon godship. 
if the living king . himself is great, how 

• much greater must be the ancestor wjiom 
even the king himself fears and worships ; 
and how infinitely greater still that yet 

' earlier god, the ancestor's ancestor, whom 

the ancestor himself revered and propiti- 

\ ated ! In some such way there grows up 

gradually a hierarchy of gods, among whom 

• the oldest, and therefore the least known, 

^re usually in the end the greatest of any. 
The consolidation of kingdoms and 
'Empires, and the advance of the arts, tell 
strongly with concurrent force in these 
directions ; Vhile the invention of written 
language sets a final seal on the godhead 
and might of great early ancestors. Among 
very primitive tribes, indeed, we find as a 
rule only very domestic and recent objects 

-of worship. The chief prays for the most 
^art to his own father and his immediate 
predecessors. The more ancient ancestors, 
as Mr. Dufif Macdonald has so well pointed 
•out, grow rapidly into oblivion. But with 
more advanced races various agencies arise 
which help to keep in mind the early dead ; 
and in very evolved communities these 
agencies, reaching a high pitch of evolu- 
tion, make the rece'nt gods or kings or 
ghosts seem comparatively unimportant by 
the side of the very ancient and very long- 
worshipped ones. More than of any other 
thing. It may be said of a god, vires acquirit 
eundo. Thus, in advanced types of society 
saints or gods of recent origin assume but 
secondary or minor importance ; while the 
highest and greatest gods of all are those of 
the remotest antiquity, whose human history 
is lost from our view in the dim mist of ages. 
Three such agencies of prime importance 



in th^ transition from the mere ghost to the 
fully-developed god must here be men- 
tioned. They are the rise of temples, of 
idols, and, above all, of priesthoods. Each 
of these we must now consider briefly but 
separately. 

The origin of the Temple is various ; but 
all temples may nevertheless be reduced in 
the last resort either into graves of the dead, 
or into places where worship is specially 
offered up to them. This truth, which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer arrived at by examination 
of the reports of travellers or historians, 
and worked up in connection with his 
Principles of Sociology^ was independently 
arrived at through quite a different line of 
observation and reasoning by Mr. William 
Simpson. Mr. Simpson has probably 
visited a larger number of places of wor- 
ship all over the world than any other 
traveller of any generation ; and he was 
early impressed by the fact which forced 
itself upon his eyes, that almost every one 
of them, where its origin could be traced, 
turned out to be a tomb in one form or 
another. He has set forth the results of his 
researches in this direction in several 
admirable papers, all of which, but especi- 
ally the one entitled The Worship of Deaths 
I can confidently recommend to the serious 
attention of students of religion. 

The cave is probably the first form of the 
Temple. Sometimes the dead man is left 
in the cave which he inhabited when 
living ; an instance of which we have 
already noticed among the Veddahs of 
Ceylon. In other cases, where races have 
outgrown the custom of cave-dwelling, the 
habit of cave-burial, or rather of laying the 
dead in caves or in artificial grottoes, still 
continues through the usual conservatism 
of religious feeling. Offerings are made to 
the dead in all these various caves : and 
here we get the beginnings of cave-temples. 
Such temples are at first of course either 
natural or extremely rude ; but they soon 
begin to be decorated with rough frescoes, 
as is done, for example, by the South 
African Bushmen. These frescoes again 
give rise in time by slow degrees to such 
gorgeous works as those of the T6mbs of 
the Kings at Thebes ; each of which has 
attached to it a magnificent temple as its 
mortuary chapel. Sculpture is similarly 
employed on the decoration of cave-tem- 
ples ; and we get the final result of such 
artistic ornament in splendid cave-temples 
like those of Ellora. Both arts were em- 
ployed together in the beautiful and in- 
teresting Etruscan tomb-temples. 
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In another class of cases, the hut where 

the dead man lived is abandoned at his 
death by his living relations, and thus be- 
comes a rudimentary Temple w^re offerings 
are made to him. This is the case with the 
Hottentots. Of a New Guinea hut-burial, 
Mr. Chalmers says : " The chief is buried 
in the centre ; a mat was spread over the 
grave, on which !• was asked to sit until 
they had a weeping." This weeping is 
generally performed by women— a touch 
which leads us on to Adonis and Oeiris 
rites, apd to the Christian Pietii, Mr. 
Spencer has collected several other ex- 
cellent examples. "As repeated supplies 
of food are taten to the abandoned house," 
he says, "and as along with making offerings 
there go other propitiatory acts, the deserted 
dwelling house, turned into a mortuary 
house, acquires the attributes of a temple." 

A third origin for Temples is found in 
the shed, hut, or shelter, erected over the 
grave, either for the protection of the dead 
or for the convenience of the living who 
bring their offerings. Thus, in parts of 
New Guinea, according to Mr. Chalmers, 
" The natives bury their dead in the front 
of their dwellings, and cover the grave with 
a small hou%, in which the near relatives 
sleep for several months." 

On the other hand, we saw in Mr. Duff 
Macdonald's account of the Central African 
natives that those savages do not worship 
at the actual grave itself. In this case, 
terror of the revenant seems to prevent the 
usual forms of homage at the tomb of the 
deceased. Moreover, the ghost being now 
conceived as more or less freely separable 
from the corpse,it will be possible to worship 
it in some place remote, from the dreaded 
cemetery. Hence these Africans " seek 
the spirit at the place where their departed 
kinsman last lived among them. It is the 
^ great tree at the verandah of the dead 
nian's house that is their temple : and if 
no tree grow here, they erect a little shade, 
and there perform their simple rites." We 
have in tnis case yet another possible 
origin for certain temples, and also for the 
sacred tree, which is so common an object 
of pious adoration in many count * 

Beginning with such natural 
such humble huts, the Temple 
larger proportions and more beautiful 
decorations with the increase of art and 
the growth of kingdoms. Especially, as 
we see in the lomb-temples and pyramids 
of Egypt and Peru, does it assume great 
size and acquire costly ornaments when it 
is built by a powerful king for himself 
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much so that "idolatry" has become in 
ChristiJan parlance the common term for 
X most forms of worship other than mono- 
theistic. 

Now, what is the origin and meaning of 
Idols, and how ^can they be affiliated upon 
primitive corpse or ghost worship ? 

Like the temple, the Idol, I believe, has 
many separate origins, several of which 
have been noted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
while others, it seems to me, have escaped 
the notice even of that profound and acute 
observer. 

The earliest Idols, if I may be allowed 
the contradictory expression, are not idols 
at all — not images or representations of 
the dead person, but actual bodies, pre- 
served and mummified. These pass readily, 
however, into vatious types of representa- 
tive figures. For in the first place the 
mummy itself is usually wrapped round in 
swathing-cloths which obscure its features ; 
and in the second place it is frequently 
enclosed in a wooden mummy-case, which 
is itself most often rudely human in form, and 
which has undoubtedly given rise to certain 
forms of idols. Thus, the images of Amun, 
Khem, Osiris, and Ptah among Egyptian 
gods are frequently or habitually those of a 
mummy in a mummy-case. But further- 
more, the mummy itself is seldom or never 
the entire n^n ; the intestines at least have 
been removed, or even, as in New Guinea, 
the entire mass of flesh, leaving only the 
skin and the skeleton. The eyes, again, 
are often replaced, as in Peru, by some 
other imitative object, so as to keep up the 
life-like appearance. Cases like these lead 
on to others, where the image or idol 
gradually supersedes altogether the corpse 
or mummy. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes gives an interesting 
instance of such a transitional stage in 
Timor-laut. " The bodies of those who die 
in war or by violent death are buried," he 
says ; " and if the head has been captured 
[by the enemy], a cocoanut is placed in the 
grave to represent the missing member, and 
to deceive and satisfy his spirit.** There is 
abundant evidence that such makeshift 
limbs or bodies amply suffice for the use of 
the soul, when the actual corpse has been 
destroyed or mutilated. The Yucatanese 
made for their fathers wooden statues, put 
in the ashes of the burnt body, and attached 
the skin of the occiput taken off the corpse. 
These images, half mummy, half idol, were 
kept in the oratories of their houses, and 
were greatly reverenced and assiduously 
cared for. On all the festivals food and 



drink were offered to them. It is clear 
that cremation specially lends itself to such 
substitution of an image for the actual dead 
body. Among burying races it is the 
severed skull, on the contrary, that is 
oftenest preserved and worshipped. 

The transition from such images to small 
stone sarcophagi, like those of the Etruscan 
tombs, is by no means a great one. These 
sarcophagi contained the burnt ashes of 
the dead, but were covered by a lid which 
usually represented the deceased, reclining, 
as if at a banquet, with a beaker in his 
hands. The tombs in which the sarcophagi 
were placed were of two types : one, the 
stone pyramid or cone, which, says Dr. 
Isaac Taylor, "is manifestly a survival of 
the tumulus"; the other, the rock-cut 
chamber, " which is a survival of the cave." 
These lordly graves are no mere cheerless 
sepulchres ; they are abodes for the dead, 
constructed on the model of the homes of 
the living. They contain furniture and 
pottery ; and their walls are decorated 
with costly mural paintings. They are also 
usually provided with an antechamber, 
where the family could assembly at the 
annual feast to do homage t9 the spirits of 
departed ancestors, who shared in the meal 
from their sculptured sarcophagus lids. 

At a further stage of distance from the 
primitive ftiummy-idol we come upon the 
image pure and simple. The Mexicans, 
for example, as we haye seen, were'crema- 
tionists ; and when men killed in battle 
were missing, they made wooden figures of 
them, which they honoured, and then burnt 
them in place of the bodies. In somewhat 
the same spirit the Egyptians used to place 
beside the mummy itself an image of the 
dead, to act as a refuge or receptacle for 
the soul, "in case of the accidental destruc- 
tion of the actual body." Mr. Spencer has 
collected several similar instances of idols 
substituted for the bodies of the dead. 
The Roman 'imagines were masks of wax, 
which preserved in like manner the features 
of ancestors. Perhaps the most curious 
modern survival of this custom of double 
representations is to be found in the effigies 
of our kings and queens still preserved in 
Westminster Abbey. ^ 

There are two other sources of idol- 
worship, however, which, as it seems to 
me, have hardly received sufficient atten- 
tion at Mr. Spencer's hands. Those two 
are the stake which marks the grave, and 
the standing stone or tombstone. By far 
the larger number of idols, I venture to 
believe, are descended from one or other 
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of these two originals, both of which I 
shall examine hereafter in far greater 
detail. For the present it will suffice to 
remark that the wooden Stake seems often 
to form the origin or point of departure for 
the carved wooden image, as well as for 
such ruder objects of reverence as the 
cones and wooden pillars so widely 
reverenced among the Semitic tribes ; 
B-hile the rough boulder, standing stone, or 
tombstone, seems to form the origin or 
point of departure for the stone or marble 
slatue, the commonest type of idol the 
whole world over in all advanced and 
cultivated communities. Such stones were 
at first mere rude blocks or unhewn masses, 
the descendants of those which were rolled 
over the grave in primitive times in order 
to keep down the corpse of the dead man 
and prevent him from returning to disturb 
Ihe living. But in time they grew to be 
roughly dressed into slabs or squares, and 
finally to be decorated with a rude repre- 
' n of a human head and shoulders. 



tliat of the Greek Heraife. 
that this was the ' early shape of most 
Hellenic gods and goddesses ; and we can 
trace their evolution onward from this point 
to the wholly anthropomorphic Aphrodite 
or Here. The well-known figure of the 
Ephesian Artemis is an intermediate case 
which will occur at once to every classical 
reader. Starting from such shapeless 
beginnings, we progress at last to the 
artistic and splendid bronze and marble 
statues of Hellas, Etruria, and Rome, to 
the many-handed d«ties of modem India, 
and to the sculptured Madonnas and 
Pietks of Renaissance Italy. 

Naturally, as the gods grow more 
beautiful and more artistically finished in 
H'orkmanship, the popular idea of their 
power and dignity must increase j)iir/j&uj«. 
In Egypt, that growth took chiefly the 
form of colossal size and fine manipulation 
of hard granitic materials. The so-called 
Memiion and the Sphinx are familiar 
instances of the first; the Pashts of Syenite, 
the black basalt gods, so well known at the 
Louvre and the British Museum, are 
examples.of the second. In Greece, effect 
"as sought rather by ideal beauty, as in 
ihe Aphrodites and ApoUos, or by cost- 
liness of material, as in the chryselephantine 
'^eus and the Athene of the Parthenon. 
Hut we must always remember that in 
Hellas itself these glorious gods were 
developed in a comparatively short space 
of time firom the shapeless blocks or 
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household naturally discharges the fiinc- 
tions of priest ; it is he who approaches the 
family ghosts or gods on behalf erf his 
wives, his sons, his dependants. . To the 
last, indeed, the father of each family 
retains this priestly function as regards the 
more restricted family rites ; he is priest of 
the worship of the litres atA penates ; he 
offers the family sacrifice to the family gods ; 
he reads family prayers in the Chrisilan 
household. But as the tribe or nation 
arises, and chieftainship grows greater, il 
is the ghosts or ancestors of the chiefly or 
kingly family who develop most into gods ; 
and the living chief and his kin are their 
natural representatives. Thus, in mosi 
cases, the priestly office comes tobe^sso- 
ciated with that irfking or chief. 

"The union of a royal title with priestly 
duties," says Mr, Frazer in The Galden 
Bough, "was common in ancient Italy and 
Greece. At Rome and in other Italian 
cities there was a priest called the Sacri- 
ficial King or King of the sacred rites {^Rex 
Sacrificulus or Rex Sacrorum\ and his wife 
bore the title (rf Queen of the Sacred Riles. 
In republican Athens, the second magist 
of the State was caUed the King, and his 
wife the Queen ; the functions of both were 
religious. Many other Greek democracies 
had titular kings, whose duties, so far as 
they are known, seem to have been priestly. 
At Rome the tradition was that the Sacri- 
ficial King had been appointed after the 
expulsion of the kings in order to offer the 
sacrifices which had been previously offered 
by the kings. In Greece a similar view 
appears to have prevailed as to the origin 
of the priestly kings. In itself the view is 
not improbable, and it is borne out by the 
example of Sparta, the only purely Greek 
State which retained the kingly form c" 
government in historical times. For i 
Sparta all State sacrifices were offered by 
the kings as descendants of the god. This 
combination of priestly functions with royal 
authority is familiar to every one. Asia 
Minor, for example, was the seat of vai 
great religiouscapitals, peopled by thousands 
of ' Sacred Slaves,' and ruled by pontiffs 
who wielded at once temporal and spiritual 
authority, like the popes of medipeval Rome. 
Such priest-ridden cities were Zela an^ 
Pessinus. Teutonic Kings, again, in thf 
old heathen days seem to have stood ii 
the position and exercised the powers of 
high priests. The Emperors of China ofier 
public sacrifices, the details of which are 
regulated by the ritual books. It is need- 
less, however, to multiply examples of what 
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is the rule rather than the exception in the . 
early history of the kingship." 

Where priesthood originates in this parti- 
cular way, little differentiation is likely to 
occur between the temporal and the eccle- 

' siastical power. But there is a second and 
far more potent origin of priesthood, less 
distinguished in its beginnings, yet more 
really pregnant of great results in the end. 
For where tlie king is a priest, and the 
descendant of the gods, as in Peru and 
Egypt, his immediate and human power 
seems to overshadow and as it were to 
belittle the power of his divine ancestors. 
No statue of Osiris, for example, is half so 
big in size as the colossal figure of Rameses 
II, among the ruins of Thebes. But where 

! a separate and distinct priesthood gets the 
management of sacred rites entirely into 
its own hands, we find the authority of the 
gods often rising superior to that of the 
kings, who are only their vicegerents ; till 
at last we get Popes dictating to emperors, 
and powerful monarchs doing humble 
penance before the costJy shrines of rnur- 
dered archbishops. 

The origin of such independent, or ([uasi- 
servile, priesthood is to be found in the 
institution of "temple slaves"— the atten- 
dants told off, as we have already seen, to 
do duty at the grave of the chief or dead 
warrior. Egypt again affords us, on the 
domestic side, an admirable example of the 
origin of such priesthoods. Over the lintel 
of each of the cave-like tombs at Beni 
Hassan and Sakkarah is usually placed an 
inscription setting forth the name and titles 
of its occupant. Then follows a pious hope 
that the spirit may enjoy for all eternity the 
proper payment of funereal offerings, a list 
(rf which is ordinarily appended. But the 
point which specially concerns us here is 
this : Priests or servants were appointed to 
see that these oHerings were duly made ; 
and the tomb was endowed with property 
for the purpose both of keeping up the offer- 
ings in question, and of providing a stipend 
or living-wage for the priest. As we shall 
see hereafter, such priesthoods were 'gene- 
rally made hereditary, so as to ensure their 
continuance throughout all time ; and so 
successful were they that in many cases 
worship continued to be performed for 
several hundred years at the tomb ; so that 
a person who died under the Earl^ Empire 
was still being made the recipient of 
funeral dues under kings of the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties. 

I give this interesting historical instance 
at some length because it is one of the best 
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SACRED STONES 

I MENTIONED in the last chapter two origins 
of Idols to which, as I believed, an insuffi- 
cient amount of attention had been directed 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer. These were the 
Sacred Stone and the Wooden Stake which 
mark the grave. To these two I will now 
add a third common object of worship, 
which does not indeed enterimo the genesis 
of idols, but which is of very high impor- 
tance in early religion — the sacred tree, 
with its collective form, the sacred grove. 
All the objects thus enumerated demand 
further attention at our hands, both from 
their general significance in the history of 



ee, but also 
f the God 



of Israel, who became in due time the God 
of Christianity and of Islam, as well as the 

God of modem idealised and sublimated 

I will begin with the consideration of the 
Sacred Stone, not only because it is by far 
the most important of the thre ' ' ' 
because, as we shall shordy see 
in the direct line of parentage o 
of Israel. 

All the world over, and at all periods of 
history, we find among the most common 
objects of human worship certain blocks of 
stone, either rudely shaped and dressed by 
the hand, or else more often standing alone 
on the soil in all their native and natural 
roughness. The downs of England are 
everywhere studded with cromlechs, dol- 
mens, and other antique magalithic struc- 
tures (of which the gigantic trilithons of 
Stonehenge and Avebury are the best- 
known examples), long described by anti- 
quaries as " D ruidical reriiai ns," and certa inly 
regarded by the ancient inhabitants of 
Britain with an immense amount of respect 
and reverence. In France we have the 
endiessavenuesof CarnacandLocmariaker; 
in Sardinia, the curious conical shafts 
known to the local peasants as sepoliure dei 
giganti—<Cat tombs of the giants. In Syria, 
Major Conder has described similar monu- 
ments in Heth and Moab, at Gilboa and 
at Heshbon. In India, five stones are set 
up at the comer of a field, painted red, and 
worshipped by the natives as the Five 
Pandavas. Theophrastus tells us as one 
of the characteristics of the superstitious 
man that he anoints with oil Uie sacred 
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stones at the street corners ; and from an 
ancient tradition embedded in the Hebrew 
scriptures we learn how the patriarch Jacob 
set up a stone at Bethel " for a pillar," and 
"poured oil upon the top of it," as a like 
act of worshb. Even in our own day there 
is a certain English hundred where the old 
open-air court of the manor is inaugurated 
by the ceremony of breaking a bottle of 
wine over a standing stone which tops a 
tumulus ; arid the sovereigns of the United 
Kingdom are still crorfned in a chair which 
encloses under its seat the ancestral sacred 
stone of their heathen Scottish and Irish 

Now, what is the share of such sacred 
stones in the rise and growth of the religious 
habit? 

It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to give 
formal proof of the familiar fact that an 
upright slab is one of the commonest modes 
of marking the place where a person is 
buried. From the ancient pillar that pre- 
historic savages set up over the tumulus of 
iheir dead chief, to the headstone that 
marks the dwarfed and stunted barrow in 
our own English cemeteries, the practice 
of mankind has been one and continuous. 
Sometimes the stone is a rough boulder 
from the fields ; a representative of the big 
hlock which savages place on the grave to 
keep the corpse from rising ; sometimes it 
is an oUong slab of slate or marble ; some- 
limes, and especially among the more 
advanced races, it is a shapely cross or 
. sculptured monument. But wherever on 
earth interment is practised, there stones of 
some sort, solitary or in heaps, almost 
invariably mark the place of burial. 

Again, as presents and sacrifices are 
offered at graves to the spirits of the dead, 
it is at the stone which records the last rest- 
ing-place- of the deceased that they will 
oftenest be presented. As a matter of fact, 
we know that, all the world over, offerings 
of wine, oil, rice, ghee, corn, and meat are 
continually made at the graves of chiefs or 
. relations. Victims, both human and other- 
. wise, are sacrificed at the tomb, and their 
blood is constantly smeared on the head- 
stone or boulder that marks the spot. 

Four well-marked varieties of early tomb- 
stone are recognised in the eastern conti- 
nent at least, and their distribution and 
nature is thus described by Major Conder : 
"Rude stone monuments, bearing a strong 
family resemblance in their mode of con- 
stmciion and dimensions, have been found 
, distributed over all parts of Europe and 
, Western Asia, and occur also in India 
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this very cautious observer in this passage 
shows clearly that he had never of his own 
knowledge seen a stone thus selected at 
random worshipped or deified, and it is 
therefore possible that in all such cases the 
stone may really have been one of sepul- 
chral origin. Still, I agree with Mr. 
Spencer that when once the idea of a ghost 
or god is well developed, the notion of 
such a spirit as animating any remarkable 
or odd -looking object is a natural 
transition.' Hence I incline to believe 
Mr. Turner is right, and that these stones 
may really have been picked out and 
worshipped, merely for their oddity, but 
always, as he correctly infers, from the 
belief in their connection with some god or 



Further instances (if fairly reported) 
occur elsewhere. " Among the lower races 
of America," says Dr. Tylor, summarising 
Schoolcraft, "the Dakotahs would pick up 
a round boulder, paint it, and then, 
addressing it as gt^dfather, make offerings 
to it, and pray it to deliver theiji from 
danger." But here the very fact that the 
stone is worshipped and treated as an 
ancestor shows how derivative is the 
deification — how dependent upon the prior 
association of such stones with the tomb 
of a forefather and its indwelling spirit. 
Just in the same way we know there are 
countries where a grave is more generally 
marked, not by a stone, but b^ a wooden 
stake ; and in these countries, 'as for 
instance among the Samoyedes of Siberia, 
sticks, not stones, are the most common 
objects of reverence. (Thus, stick-worship 
is found "among the Damaras of South 
Africa, whose ancestors are represented at 
the sacrificial feasts by stakes cut frotn 
trees or bushes consecrated to them, lo 
which stakes the meat is first offered.") 
But here, too, we see the tlear affiliation 
upon ancestor-worship ; and indeed, wher- 
ever we find the common worship of 
"stocks and stones," all the analogies lead 
us to believe the stocks and stones either 
actually mark the graves of ancestors or 
else are accepted as their representatives 
and embodiments. 

The vast majority, however, of sacred 
stones with whose history we are well ac- 
(juainted are indubitably connected witli 
interments, ancient or modem. All the 
European sacred stones are cromlechs, 
dolmens, trilithons, or menhirs, of which 
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Mr. Angus Smitir, a most cautious authority, 
observes categorically'; "We know for a 
certainty that memorials of burials are the 
chief object of the first one, and of nearly 
all, the OTiIy object apparently." So many 
other examples will come out incidentally 
in the course of the sequel that I will not 
labour the point any further at present, 

I have already -stated that the idol is 
probably in many cases derived from the 
gravestone or other sacred stone, I believe 
that in an immense number of cases it is 
simply the original pillar, more or less 
rudely carved into the semblance of a 
human figure. 

How this comes about we can readily 
understand if we recollect that by a gradual 
transference of sentiment the "stone itself is 
at last identified with the associated spirit. 
Here, once more, is a transitional instance 
from our Polynesian storehouse, 

Thegreat god of Bowditch Island "was 
supposed to be embodied in a stone, which 
was carefully wrapped up with fine mats, 
and never seen by anyone hut the king" 
(note this characteristic touch of kingly 
priesthood), "and that only once a year, 
when the decayed mats were stripped off 
and thrown away. In sickness, offerings 
of fine mats were taken and rolled round 
the sacred stone, and thus it got busked up 
to a prodigious %\zt ; but as the idol was 
exposed to the weather out of doors, night 
and day, the mats soon rotted. No one 
dared to appropriate what had been offered 
to the god, and hence the old mats, as they 
were taken off, were heaped in a place by 
themselves and allowed to rot." 

Now, the reasonableness of all this is 
immediately apparent if we remember that 
the stones which stand on graves are 
habitually worshipped, and anointed with 
oil, milk, and blood. It is but a slight 
further step to regard the stone, not only 
as eating and drinking, but also as needing 
warmth and clothing. As an admirable 
example of the same train of thought, work- 
ing out the same result elsewhere, compare 
this curious account of a stone idol at 
Inniskea (a reeky islet off the Mayo coast), 
given by the Earl of Roden, as late as 1851, 
" ress of the Reformation in 
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before the images of the gods." Among 
the Semites, in like manner, Melcarth was 
reverenced at Tyre under the form of two 
stone pillars. 

Intermediate forms, in which the stone 
takes successively a face, a head, arms, 
legs, a shapely and well-moulded body, are 
familiar to all of us in existing remains. 
The well-known figures of Priapus form a 
good transitional example. " At Tabala, in 
Arabia," says Professor Robertson Smith, 
"a sort of crown was sculptured on the 
stone of al-Lat to mark her head." Indeed, 
to the last, the pillar or monolithic type is 
constantly suggested in the erect attitude 
and the proportions of the statue among all 
except the highest Hellenic examples. I 
may add, that even in Islam itself, which so 
sternly forbids images of any sort, some 
traces of such anthropomorphic gravestones 
may still be found. I noticed in the mosque 
of Mehemet Ali at Cairo that the head- 
stones of the Vice-i;egal family were each 

. adorned with a fez and tassel. 

It is worth noting that the obelisk, also, 
doubtless owes its origin to the monolith or 
standing stone. Whatever fresh sacredness 

• it may later have obtained from the asso- 
ciations of sun-worship, as a solar ray, 
cannot mask for any wide anthropological 
inquirer the fact that it is by descent a 

^ mere shapeless head-stone, with a new 
symbolic meaning given to it (as so often 
happens) in a new religion. The two obelisks 
which stand so often before Egyptian 
teniples are clearly the analogues of the 
two pillars of Melcarth at Tyre, and the 
sacred pair at Paphos, Herapolis, and Solo- 
mon's temple. In the same way, the Indian 
tope and the pyramid are descendants of 
the cairn, as the great stone-built tombs of 
the Numidian kings in Algeria seem to be 
more advanced equivalents of the tumulus 
or round barrow. And let me clear the 
ground here for what is to follow by adding 
most emphatically that the genesis of stone- 
worship here sketched out precludes the 
possibility of phallic worship being in any 
sense a primitive form of it. The standing 
stone may have been, and doubtless often 
was, in later stages, identified with a phallus ; 
but if the theory here advocated is true, 
the lingam, instead of lying at the root of 
the monolith, must necessarily be a later 
and derivative ' form of it. At the same 
time, the stone being regarded as the 
ancestor of the family, it is not unnatural 
that early men should sometimes carve it 
into a phallic shape. Having said this, I 
will say no more on the subject, which has 



really extremely little to do with the essen- 
tials of stone worship, save that on many 
gravestones of early date a phallus marked 
the male sex of the occupant, while breasts, 
or a symbolical triangle, or a mandorla, 
marked the grave of a woman. 

Sometimes, both forms of god, the most 
primitive and the most finished, the rude 
stone and the perfect statue, exist side by 
side in the same community. 

" In the legendar>'^ origin of Jaganndth," 
says Sir William Hunter, "we find the 
aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone 
in the depths of the forest. But the deity 
at leftgth wearies of primitive jungle offer- 
ings, and longs for the cooked food of the 
more civilised Aryans, upon whose arrival 
on the scene the rude blue stone gives 
place to a carved image. At the present 
hour, in every hamlet of Orissa, this two- 
fold worship co-exists. The common people 
have their shapeless stone or block, which 
they adore with simple rites in the open air ; 
while side by side with it stands a temple to 
one of the Aryan gods, with its carved idol 
and elaborate rites." 

Where many sacred stones exist all 
round, marking the graves of the dead, or 
inhabited by their spirits, it is not surpris- 
ing, once more, that a general feeling o( 
reverence towards all stones should begin 
to arise — that the stone per se, especially 
if large, odd, or conspicuous, should be 
credited to some extent with indwelling 
divinity. Nor is it astonishing that the 
idea of men being descended from stones 
should be rife among people who must 
often, when young, have been shown head- 
stones, monoliths, boulders, or cromlechs, 
and been told that the offerings made upon 
them were gifts to their ancestors. They 
would accept the idea as readily as our own 
children accept the Hebrew myth of the 
creation of Adam, our prime ancestor, from 
" the dust of the ground " — a far less pro- 
misingf material than a block of marble or 
sandstone. In this way, it seems to me, we 
can most readily understand the numerous 
stories of men becoming stones, and stones 
becoming men, which are rife among the 
myths of savage or barbarous peoples. 

Classical and Hebrew literature^ too, are 
full of examples of stones, believed to have 
been once human. Niobe and Lot's wife 
are instances that will at once occur to 
every reader. In Boeotia, Pausanias tells 
us, people believed Alkmene, the mother 
of Herakles, was changed into a ^SOfSC 
Perseus and the Gorgon's head JUHE^^^ 
example, paralleled by the- ''*^|[^^\4ea 
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that their great stone circles were people, 
who, in the modern Christianised version 
of the story, were turned into stone for 
dancing on a Sunday. (About this Chris- 
tianisation I shall have a word to say 
further on ; meanwhile, observe the similar 
name of the Giant's Dance given to the 
great Stonehenge of Ireland.) In the 
same way there is a Standing Rock on the 
upper Missouri which parallels the story of 
Niobe — it was once a woman, who became 
petrified with grief when her husband took 
a second wife. Some Samoan gods (or 
ancestral ghpsts) "were changed into 
stones," says Mr. Turner, " and now stand 
up in a rocky part of the lagoon on the 
north side of Upolu." 

On the other hand, if men become 
stones, stones also become men, or at least 
give birth to men. We get a good instance 
of this in the legend of Deucalion. Again, 
by the roadside, near the city of the 
Panopoeans, lay the stones out of which 
Prometheus made men. Manke, the first 
man in Mitchell Island, came out of a 
stone. The inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides say that "the human race sprang 
from stones and the earth." On Francis 
Island, says Mr. Turner, "close by the 
temple there was a seven-feet-long beach 
standstone slab erected, before which offer- 
ings were laid as the people united for 
prayer" ; and the natives here told him 
that one of their gods had made stones 
become men. " In Melanesia," says Mr. 
Lang, " matters are so mixed that it is not 
easy to decide whether a worshipful stone 
is the dwelling of a dead man's soul, or is 
of spiritual merit in itself, or whether the 
stone is the spirit's outward part or organ." 
And, indeed, a sort of general confusion 
between the stone, the ghost, the ancestor, 
and the god, at last pervades the mind of 
the stone-worshipper everywhere. 

An interesting side-point in this gradual 
mixing up of the ghost and the stone, the 
god and the image, is shown in a gradual 
change of detail as to the tnode of making 
offerings at the tomb or shrine. On the 
great trilithon in Tonga, Miss Gordon- 
Cumming tells us, a bowl of kava was 
placed on a horizontal stone. Here it 
must have been supposed that the ghost 
itself issued forth (perhaps by night) to 
drink it, as the serpent which represented 
the spirit of Anchises glided from the tomb 
to lick up the oflferings presented by ^Eneas. 
Gradually, however, as the stone and the 
ghost get more closely connected in idea 
the offering is made to the monument itself; 



though in the earlier stages the convenience 
of using the flat altar-stone (wherever such 
exists) as a place of sacrifice for victims 
probably masks the transition even to the 
worshippers themselves. Dr. Wise saw 
in the Himalayas a group of stones "erected 
to the memory of the petty Rajahs of 
Kolam," where " some fifty or sixty unfor- 
tunate women sacrificed themselves." The 
blood, in particular, is offered up to the 
ghost ; and " the cup-hpUows which have 
been found in menhirs and dolmens," says 
Captain Conder, "are the indications of 
the libations, often of human blood, once 
poured on these stones by heathen wor- 
shippers." " Cups are often found," says a 
good Scotch observer, "on stones connected 
with the monuments of the dead, such as 
on the covering stones of kistvaefis, par- 
ticularly those of the short or rarest form ; 
on the fiat stones of cromlechs ; and on 
stones of chambered graves." On the top 
of the cairn at Glen Urquhart, on Loch , 
Ness, is an oblong mass of slate-stone, 
obviously sepulchral, and marked with 
very numerous cups. When the stones are 
upright the notion of offering the blood to 
the upper part, which represents the face or 
mouth, becomes very natural, and forms a 
distinct step in the process of anthropomor- 
phisation of the headstone into the idol. 

We get two stages of this evolution side 
by side in the two deities of the Samoyed 
travelling ark-sledge, "one with a stone 
head, the other a mere black stone, both 
dressed in green robes with red lappets, 
and both smeared with sacrificial blood." 
In the Indian groups of standing stones, 
representing the Five Pandavas, "it is a 
usual practice," says Dr. Tylor, "to daub 
each stone with red paint, forming, as it 
were, a great blood-spot where the face 
would be if it were a shaped idol." Mr. 
Spencer, I think^ hits the key-note of this 
practice in an mstructive passage. "A 
Dakotah," he says, "before praying to a 
stone for succour paints it with some red 
pigment, such as red ochre. Now, when 
we read that along with offerings of milk, 
honey, fruit, flour, etc., the Bodo and 
Dhim^ls offer * red lead or cochineal,' we 
may suspect that these three colouring 
matters, having red as their common 
character, are substitutes for blood. The 
supposed resident ghost was at first pro- 
pitiated by anointing the stone with human 
blood ; and then, in default of this, red 
pigment was used, ghosts and gods being 
supposed by primitive men to be easily 
deceived by shams." 
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In any case it is interesting to note that 
the faces of many Hindu gods are habitually 
painted red. And that this is the survival 
of the same ancient custom we see in the 
case of Shashti, protectress of children, 
whose proper i-epresentative is "a rough 
stone as big as a man's head, smeared with 
red paint, and set at the foot of the sacred 
vata-tree." Like customs survived in Greece 
down to the classical period. " The faces 
of the ancient gilded Dionysi at Corinth," 
says Mr. Lang, quoting Pausanias, "were 
smudged all over with cinnabar, like fetish- 
stones in India or Africa." In early South 
Italy, too, the Priapus-Hermes, who pro- 
tected the fields, had his face similarly 
"daubed with minium." Is it ^possible to 
dissever these facts from the cannibal 
banquets of the Aztec gods, where the 
images had lumps of palpitating human 
flesh thrust into their lips, and where their 
faces were smeared with the warm blood of 
the helpless victims ? 

Another point of considerable interest 
and importance in the evolution of stone 
worship is connected with the migration 
of sacred stones. When the Israelites left 
Egypt, according to the narrative in 
Exodus, they carried the bones of Joseph 
with them. When Rachel left her father's 
tent she stole the family teraphim to accom- 
pany her on her wanderings. When -<Eneas 
fled from burning Troy, he bore away to his 
ships his country's gods, his Lares and 
Penates.- All of these tales, no doubt, are 
equally unhistorical, but they represent 
what, to the people who framed the legends, 
seemed perfectly natural and probable con- 
duct. Just in the same way, when stone- 
worshippers migrate from one country 
to another, they are likely to carry 
with them their sacred stones, or at 
least the most portable or holiest of the 
number. 

I cannot find room here for many detailed 
instances of such migrations ; but there are 
two examples in Britain so exceedingly in- 
teresting that I cannot pass them by. The 
inner or smaller stones at Stonehenge are 
known to be of remote origin, belonging to 
rocks not found nearer Salisbury Plain than 
Cumberland in one direction or Belgium in 
the other. They are surrounded by a group 
of much larger stones, arranged as trili- 
thons, but carved out of the common sarsen 
blocks distributed over the neighbouring 
country. I have tried to show elsewhere' 
that these smaller ingenious rocks, un- 

' Comhill Magazine i'^zxi^y 1886. 



touched by the tooV were the ^ ancient 
sacred stones of an immigrant tribe that 
came into Britain from the Continent, 
probably over a broad land-belt which then 
existed where the Straits of Dover now 
flow; and that the strangers on their arrival 
in Britain erected these their ancestral 
gods on the Plain of Amesbury, and further 
contributed to their importance and appear- 
ance by surrounding them with a circle of 
the biggest and most imposing grey- wethers 
that the new country in which they had 
settled could easily afford. 

The other case is that of the Scone stone. 
This sacred block, according to the ac- 
credited legend, was originally the ances- 
tral god of the Irish Scots, on whose royal 
tumulus at Tara it once stood. It was 
carried by them to Argyllshire on their first 
invasion, and placed in a cranny of the 
wall (say modern versions) at Dunstaffnage 
Castle. When the Scotch kings removed 
to Scone, Kenneth II. took the stone to his 
new lowland residence. Thence Edward I. 
carried it off to England, where it has ever 
since remained in Westminster Abbey, as 
part of the chair in which the sovereigns 
of Britain sit at their coronation. The 
immense significance of these facts or tales 
will be seen more clearly when we come to 
consider the analogies of the Hebrew ark. 
Meanwhile, it may help to explain the 
coronation usage, and the legend that 
wherever the Stone of Destiny is found 
" the Scots in place must reign," if I add a 
couple of analagous cases from the history 
of the same mixed Celtic race. According 
to Dr. O'Donovan, the inauguration stone 
of the O'Donnells stood on a tumulus in the 
midst of a large plain ; and on this sacred 
stone called the Flagstone of the Kings, 
the elected chief stood to receive the white 
wand or sceptre of kingship. A cylindrical 
obelisk, used for the same purpose, stands 
to this day, according to Dr. Petrie, in the 
Rath-na-Riogh. So, too, M'Donald was 
crowned King of the Isles, standing on a 
sacred stone, with an impression on top to 
receive his feet. He based himself, as it 
were, upon the gods his ancestors. The 
Tara stone even cried aloud, Professor 

' So Moses in the legend commanded the 
children of Israel to build " an altar of whole 
stones, over which no man hath lift up any 
iron"; and so of the boulders composing the 
altar on Mount Ebal it was said, **Thou shalt 
not lift up any iron tool upon them." The con- 
servatism of religion kept up the archaic fashion 
for sacred purposes. 
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Rhys tells us, when the true king placed 
his feet above it. The coronation stone 
exists in other countries ; for example, i 
Hebrew history, or half-history, we learn 
thai when Abimelech was made king it v 
"by the plain of the pillar that was 
Shechem"; and when Jchoash was anointed 
by Jehoiada, "the king stood by a pillar, : 
the manner was." Beside the church of 
Sant" Ambrogio at Milan, under the anci 
lime-trees which overshadow the piazza, 
stands the stone pillar at which the Lom- 
bard Kings and German Emperors took 
the coronation oath. 

Now, it is quite true that Mr. Skene, the 
best authority on Celtic Scotland, rejects 
this story of the Stone of Destiny in most 
pirts as legendary : he believes the Scone 
stone to have been merely the sacred 
coronation-block of the Pictish Kings at 
Scone, and never to have come from 
Ireland at all. Professor Ramsay thinks it 
is a piece of red sandstone broken off the 
rock of that district of Scotland. Even 
Professor Rhys (who gives a most interest- 
ing account of the Tara Stone) seems to 
liave doubts as to migration. But, true or 
not, the story will amply serve my purpose 
here ; for 1 use it only to illustrate the 
equally dubious wanderings of a Hebrew 
sacred stone, at which we shall arrive in 
due time ; and one legend is surely always 
the best possible parallel of another. 

In the course of ages, as religions 
develop, and especially as a few great gods 
grow to overshadow the minor ancestral 
Lares and spirits, tt often comes about that 
sacred stones of the older faith have a new 
religious significance given them in the 
later system. Thus we have seen the 
Argives worshipped' their old sacred stone 
under the name of Zeus Kappotas ; the 
Thespians identified theirs with the later 
Hellenic Eros ; and the Megarians c 
sidered a third as the representative of 
Phosbus. The original local sacred stone 
of Delos has been found on the spot where 
it originally stood, beneath the feet of the 
statue of the Delian Apollo. And this, I 
am glad to see, is Mr. Andrew Lang's view 
also ; for he remarks of the Greek un- 
MTought stones : " They were blocks which 
bore the names of gods, Hera, or Apollo, 
names perhaps given, as De Brosses says, 
to the old fetishistic objects of worship, 
•'fUr the anthropomorphic gods entered [I 
should say were developed in] Hellas." 
So, too, in India the local sacred stones 
have been identified with the deities of the 
Hindu pantheon. Islam, in like manner, 
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"The lai^ smooth stones referred lo 
above were the fetishes of the primitive 
Semitic races, and anointed with oil, accord- 
ing to a widely spread custom. It was sucli 
a stone which Jacob took for a pillow, and 
afterwards consecrated by pouring oil upon 
it. The early Semites and reactionary 
idolatrous Israelites called such stones 

Bethels i.e., houses of El (the early 

Semitic word for God).' In spite of the 

efforts of the 'Jehovist' who desired to 
convert these ancient fetishes into memo- 
rials of pa t riarchal history, the old heathenish 
use of them seems to have continued, espe- 
cially in secluded places." 

Besides the case of the stone at Bethel, 
there is the later one (in oi 
when Jacob and Laban made 
" and Jacob took a stone, and set it up lor 
a pillar. And Jacob said unto his brethren. 
Gather stones ; and. they look stones and 
made an heap ;and they did eat thereupon 
the heap." So, once more, at Shalem, he 
erects an altar called £l-Elohe- Israel ; he 
sets a pillar upon the grave of Rachel, and 
anothar at the place at Luz where God 
appeared to him. Of like import is the 
story of the twelve stones which the twelve 
men take out of Jordan to commemorate 
the passage of the tribes. All are clearly 
attempts to Jehovise these early sacred 
stones or local gods by connecting them 
with incidents in the Jehovislic version of 
the ancient Hebrew legends. 

That such stones, however, were wor- 
shipped as deities in early times, before the 
cult of Jahweh had become an exclusive 
one among his devotees, is evident from the 
Jehovistic narrative itself, which has not 
wholly succeeded in blotting out all traces 
of earlier religion. Samuel judged Israel 
every year at Bethel, the place of Jacobs 
sacred pillar : at Gilgal, the place where 
Joshua's twelve stones were set up ; and at 
Mizpeh, where stood the cairn surmounted 
by the pillar of Laban' 
other words, these were tl 
the chief ancient gods of Israel. Samuel 
himself " took a stone and set it between 
Mizpeh and Shem"; and its very name, 
Eben-ezer, " the stone of help," shows thai 
it was originally worshipped before proceed- 
ing on warlike expeditions, though the 
Jehovistic gloss, "saying. Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped us," does its best, "of 
course, to obscure the real meaning. It 
was to the stone-circleofGilgal, once more, 
that Samtiel directed Saul to go, saying, 

' Say rather, " for a god." 
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dead, images are not so likely to grow up ; 
but where fear of the dead has brought 
about the practice of burial or burning, it 
is reasonable that the feelings of affection 
which prompted gifts and endearments to 
the mummy in the first stage of thought 
should seek some similar material outlet 
under the altered circumstances. Among 
ourselves, a photograph, a portrait, the 
toys of a dead child, are preserved and 
cherished. Among savages, ruder repre- 
sentations become necessary. They bury 
the actual corpse safely out of sight, but 
make some rough wooden imitation to 
represent it Thus it does not surprise. us 
to find that while the Marianne Islanders 
keep the dried bodies of their dead ances- 
tors in their huts as household gods, and 
expect them to give oracles out of their 
skulls, the New Zealandets, on the other 
hand, " set up memorial idols of deceased 
persons near the burial-place, talking affec- 
tionately to them as if still alive, and cast- 
ing garments to them when they pass by," 
while they also "preserve in their houses . 
small carved wooden images, each dedi- 
cated to the spirit of an ancestor." The 
Coast Negroes " place several earthen 
images on the graves." Some Papuans, 
" after a grave is filled up, collect round 
an idol, and offer provisions to it." The 
Javans dress up an image in the clothes 
of the deceased. So, too, of the Caribs 
of the West Indies, we learn that they 
"carved little images in the shape in 
which they believed spirits to have ap- 
peared to them ; and some human figures 
bare the names of ancestors in memory of 
them." From such little images, obviously 
substituted for the dead body which used 
once to be preserved and affectionately 
tended, are derived, I believe, most of the 
household gods of the world — the Lares 
and Penates of the Romans, the huacas of 
the Peruvians, the teraphim of the Semites. 
As in the case of sacred stones, once 
more, I am quite ready to admit that, when 
once the sanctity of certain stakes or wooden 
poles came to be generally recognised, it 
would be a simple transference of feeling to 
suppose that any stake, arbitrarily set up, 
might become the shrine or home of an 
indwelling spirit. Thus we are told that 
the Brazilian tribes " set up stakes in the 
ground, and make offerings before them to 
appease their deities or demons." So also 
we are assured that among the Dinkas of 
the White Nile, "the missionaries saw an 
old woman in her hut offering the first of 
"ler food before a short thick staff planted 
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cessors of Horus, are not obscurely 
mentioned by later chroniclers. 1 know 
that this view is not shared by all students 
of the subject, and much learning and 
ingenuity have been spent to prove ihai 
Asar, and Aset, and Hor, and Ptah, and 
Anep are representations of the powers of 
nature ; that they do not point to ancieni 
princes, but to ancient principles ; and ibai 
Horus and his successors are gods and 
were never men. But in the oldest in- 
scriptions we find none of that mysticism 
which is shown in the sculptures from the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty down lo 
the Ptolemies and the Roman Emperors.' 
In short, Mr. Loftie goes on to set forth a 
theory of the origin of the great gods 
essentially similar lo the one I am here 
defending. 

It is quite easy to see how Osiris would 
almost inevitably grow with lime to be the 
King of the Dead and supreme judge of 
the nether regions. For, as the raosl 
sacred of the ancestors of the regal line, 
he would naturally be the one whom the 
kings, in their turn, would most seek lo 
propitiate, and whom they would look 
forward to joining in their eternal home. 
As the myth extended, and as mystical 
interpretations began to creep in, identifi- 
cations being made of the gods with the 
sun or other natural energies, the original 
meaning of Osiris- worship would gro« 
gradually obscured. But to the last, Usins ; 
himself, m spite of all corruptions, is repte- ; 
sented as a mummy : and even when 
identified with Amen, the later intrusive 
god, he still wears his mummy-bandages, 
and still bears the crook and scoinge and 
sceptre of his primitive kingship. 

It may be objected, however, that there 
were many forms of Orisis, and many local 
gods who bore the same name. He was 
buried at Abydos, but was also equally 
buried at Memphis, and at Philfe as well. 
Well, that fact runs exactly parallel with 
the local Madonnas and the local Apollos i 
of other religions ; and nobody has sug- 
gested doubts as to the human reality of. 
the Blessed Virgin Mary Jjecause so many 
different Maries exist in different sacred 
sites or in different cathedrals. Out Lady 
of Loretto is the same as Our .Lady ^\ 
Lourdes. Jesus of Nazareth was ujeverthe^ 
less born at Bethlehem : he was Tie son' 
of Joseph, but he was also the ion cfi 
David, and the son of God. I^'^P* 
Osiris was a common noun : pertWis^ 
slightly different Osiris was worshiipl 
• ■ ■ - ■ i^fK 
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iiv, strange as it seems to us that anj- 
people should have thrown themselves into 
such a general state of fanatical folly, it is 
nevertheless true that these extraordinary 
counsels prevailed in both the Israelitish 
kinij'donis, and that the very moment when 
the national existence was most seriously 
imperilled %vas the moment chosen b^ the 
Jchovistic party for vigorously attempting a 
religious reformation. The downfall of 
Ephraim only (juickened the bigoted belief 
of the fanatics m Judah that pure Jahweh- 
"orship was the one possible panacea for 
■Jie difficulties of Israel. Taking advantage 
of a minority and of a plastic young king, 
Ihey succeeded in imposing exclusive 
Jehovism upon the half-unwi!ling people. 
The timely forgery of the Book of Deutero- 
mony — the first gei*m of the Pentateuch — 
by the priests of the temple at Jerusalem 
Has qmckly followed by the momentary 
triumph of pure J ah weh -worship. In this 
memorable document the exclusive cult of 
Jahweh was falsely said to have descended 
from the earliest periods of the national 
existence. Josiah, we are toid( alarmed at 
the denunciations in the forged roll of the 
Ian-, set himself to work at once to root out 
by violent means every form of " idolatry." 
He brought forth from the house of Jahweh 
"the vessels that were made for the Daal, 
and for the Ashera, and for all the Host of 
Heaven, and he burned them without 
Jerusalem in the fields of Kidron." He 
abolished all the shrines and priesthoods of 
other gods in the cities of Judah, and put 
down "them that burned incense to the 
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Ihe planets, and all the Host of Heaven." 
He also brought out the Ashera from the 
lemple of Jahweh, and burnt it to ashes ; 
and " took awa^ the horses that the kings 
of Judah had given to the sun, and burned 
the chariots of the sun with fire." And by 
destroying the temples said to have been 
built by Solomon for Chemosh, Milcom, 
and Ashtoreth, be left exclusive and tri- 
limphant J^ ah weh -worship the sole ac- 
credited religion of Israel. 

All, however, was of no avail. Religious 
fanaticism could not save the little princi- 
. paliiy from the aggressive arms of its 
I powerful neighboiu's. Within twenty or 
thirty years of Josiah's reformation, the 
Babylonians thrice captured and sacked 
Jerusalem. The temple of Jahweh was 
burnt, the chief ornaments were removed, 
and the desolate site itself lay deserted. 
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annual human sacrifice appears to have 
been performed at the same place ; for " it 
can hardly be doubted," says Professor 
Robertson Smith, " that the spot at which 
legend, placed the self-sacrifice of Dido to 
her husband Sicharbas was that at which 
the later Carthaginian human sacrifices 
were performed." At Laodicea, again, an 
annua! sacrifice took place of a deer, in lieu 
of a maiden ; and this sacrifice, we are 
expressly told, was offered to the goddess 
of the city. Legend said that the goddess 
was a maiden, who had been similarly 
sacrificed to consecrate the foundation of 
the town, and was thenceforth worshipped 
as its Fortune, like Dido at Carthage ; "it 
was therefore the death of the goddess her- 
self," says Professor Robertson Smith, "that 
was annually renewed in the piacular rite." 
(I do not admit the justice of the epithet 
" piacular.") Again, Malaias tells us that 
the 22nd of May was kept at Antioch as the 
anniversary of a maiden sacrificed at the 
foundation of the city, and worshipped 
thereafter as the Tyche, or luck, of the 
town. At Duma in Arabia an annual 
victim was similarly buried under the stone 
which formed the altar. 

In most of the legends, as they come 
down to us from civilised and lettered 
antiquity, the true natureof this sanguinary 
foundation-rite is over-laid and disguised 
by later rationalising guesses ; and I may 
mentioa that Dr. Robertson Smith in par- 
ticular habitually treats the rationalising 
guesses as primitive, and the real old 
tradition of the slaughtered virgin as a myth 
of explanation of the later Euhemeristic 
Syrians." But, after the examples we have 
already seen of foundation -gods, I think it 
can hardly be doubted that this is to 
reverse the true order ; that a girl was 
really sacrificed for a tutelary deity when a 
town was founded, and that the substitution 
of an animal victim at the annual renewal 
was a later refinement. Mr. Speth quotes 
. a case in point of a popular tradition that a 
young girl had been built into the castle of 
Nieder-Manderschied ; and when the wall 
was opened in 1844 the Euhemeristic work- 
men found a cavity enclosing a human 
; skeleton. 1 would suggest, again, that in 
I 'lie original legend of the foundation of 
! Rome, Romulus was represented as having 
I huilt-in his brother Remus as a Fortune, or 
■ god, of the city, and that to this identifica- 
I tion of Remus with the city we ought to 
r trace such phrases as lurba Remi for the 
Jioman people. The word forum, in its 
1 primitive signification, means the empty 
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bird hereafter. Why, then, should he, 
when he has picked a peck of fruits or wild 
cereals, bury some of them in the ground, 
and expect a harvest f Was there ever 
any way in which primitive man could have 
blundered blindfold upon a knowledge of 
the truth, 'and could have discovered inci- 
dentally lo some other function of his life 
the two essential facts that plants grow 
from seeds, and that the growth and supply 
of useful food-plants can be artificially 
increased by burying or sowing such seeds 
in ground cleared of weeds — that is to say, 
of the natural competing vegetation? 

I believe there » one way, and one way 
only, in which primitive man was at all 
likely to become &miliar with these facts. 
^ I shall try to show that all the operations 
of primitive agriculture very forcibly point 
lo this strange and almost magical origin 
of cultivation ; that all savage agriculture 
retains to the last many traces of its origin; 
and that the sowing of the seed itself is 
hardly considered so important and essen- 
tial a part of the complex process as certain 
purely superstitious and bloodthirsty prac- 
tices that long accompany it. In one word, 
tnot to keep the reader in doubt any longer, 
I am inchned to believe that cultivation 
and the sowing of seeds for crops had their 
beginning as an adjunct of the primitive 
burial system, 
j The one set of functions in which primi- 
tive men do actually perform all the essen- 
tial acts of agriculture, without in the least 
intending it, is the almost universal act of 
the burial of the dead. Burial is, so far as 
I can see, the only object for which early 
races, or low savages, ever turn or dig the 
ground. We have seen already that the 
original idea of burial was to confine the 
irpse of the dead man by putting 
f earth on top of him ; and lest 
. be insufficient lo keep him from 
.e reappearances, a big stone was 
rolled above his mound or tumu- 
is the origin of all our monu- 
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so arranged by tribes a.nd divisions of tribes 
tbat each head of a family was enabled, at 
least ODce a year, to procure a shred of flesh 
for his fields, generally about the time when 
his chief crop was laid down." On the day 
of the sacrifice, which was horrible beyond 
desciipUon in its details, the body was cut 
10 pieces, atid the flesh hacked from it was 
instantly taken home by the persons whom 
each village had deputed to bring' it. On 
atriving at its destination, it was divided by 
the priest into two portions, one of which 
he buried in a hole in the ground, with his 
back turned and without looking at it. Then 
each man in the village added a little earth 
tocoverit, aiid the priest poured water over 
the mimic tumulus. The other portion of 
the flesh the priest divided into as many 
sharesasthere were heads of houses present. 
Each head of a house buried his shred in 
his own field, placing it in the earth behind 
his back without looking. The other 
remains of the human victim— the head, 
the bones, and the intestines —were burned 
on a funeral -pile, and the ashes were 
scattered over the fields, or mixed with the 
new corn to preserve it from injury. Every 
one of these details should be carefully 

Now, in this case, it is quite clear to me 
that every tield is regarded as essentially a 
grave ; portions of the divjne victim arc 
buriedinit ; hi sashes are mixed with the seed ; 
and from the ground thus treated he springs 
again in the form of com, or rice, or turmeric. 
These customs, as Mr. Frazer rightly notes, 
"imply that to thebody of the Meriah there 
was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of 
making the crops to grow." More than 
that, it seems to me that the seed itself is 
not regarded as sufficient to produce a crop: 
it is the seed buried in the sacred grave with 
the divine flesh which germinates at last 
into ncKt year's foodstutfs. 

A few other points must be noticed about 
this essential case, which is one of the most 
typical instances of manufactured godhead. 
The Meriah was only satisfactory if he had 
been purchased—" bought with a price," 
like the children who were built as founda- 
lion-gods into walls ; or else was the child 
of a previous Meriah — in other words, was 
of divine stock by descent and inheritance. 
Khonds in distress often sold their children 
as Meriahs, " considering the beatification " 
(apotheosis, I would rather say) "of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the 
benefit of mankind, the most honourable 
possible." This sense of the sacrifice as a 
case of " one man dying for the people " is 
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of an artiiicial goddess, a girl buried under 
an ancient boundary-mark. Here we have 
evidently a last stage of the same ritual 
which in the case of the Khonds was per- 
formed with a human victim. It is worth 
while noting that, as part of this ceremony, 
a struggle took place for portions of the 

A still more attenuated form of the same 
ceremony is mentioned by Captain Hark- 
ness and others, as occurring among the 
Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills. Among these 
torbarians the first furrow is ploughed by 
a low-caste Kumimbar, who gives his bene- 
diction to the field, without which there 
would be no harvest Here the member 
of the aboriginal race is clearly looked upon 
as a priest or kinsman of the local gods, 
whose co-operation must be obtained by 
later intrusive races. But the Kumimbar 
does not merely bless the field ; he also 
seis up a stone in its midst ; and then, pros- 
trating himself before the stone, he sacri- 
fices a goat, the head of which he keeps as 
bis perquisite. This peculiar value of the 
oracular head retained by the priest is also 
significant When harvest-time comes the 
same Kurrumhar is summoned once more, 
in order that he may reap the first handful 
of cotn^an episode ihe fiill importance of 
which will only be apparent to those who 
have read Mr. Frazer's analysis of harvest 
customs. But in this case also the appear- 
ance of the sacred stone is pregnant with 
meaning. We can hardly resist the infer- 
ence that we have here to do with the 
animal substitute for a human sacrifice of 
ihe god-making order, in which the victim 
was slaughtered, a stone set up to mark the 
site of the sacrifice, and the head preserved 
as a god to give oracles, in the fashion 
wiih which we are already familiar. 

Here is a striking exaniple from Mr. 
Gomme's Ethnology in Folklore, the ana- 
logy of which with preceding instances will 
at once be apparent ; — 

" At the village of Holne, situated on one 
of the spurs of Dartmoor, is a field of about 
two acres, the property of the parish, and 
called the Ploy Field. In the centre of 
this field stands a granite pillar (Menhir) 
six or seven feet high. On May-morning, 
before day-break, the young men of the 
village used to assemble there, and then 
proceed to the moor, where they selected 
a ram lamb, and, after running it doivn, 
brought it in triumph to the Ploy Field, 
fastened it to the pillar, cut its throat, and 
then roasted it jyhole, skin, wool, etc. At 
midday a struj^le took place, at the risk 
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iot this puqjosc he seems frequently to 
have been clad in Toya.1 robes, and treated 
with divine and rc^al honours. Examples 
of this complication will crop up in the 
sequel. For the present I will only refer 
to the interesting set of survivals, collected 
by Mr. Gomme, where temporary kings or 
mayors in England are annually elected, 
apparently for the sake of being sacrifiqed 
only. In many of these cases we get mere 
fragmentarj'\ portions of the original rite ; 
but by piecing them all together we obtain 
on the whole a tolerably complete picture 
of the original ceremonial observance. At 
St Germans, in Cornwall, the mock mayor 
was chosen under the large walnut-tree at 
the May-feir; he was made drunk over- 
night,in order to fit him for oflice, and was in 
that state drawn round the nut-lree, much 
as wc saw the mayor of Bovey rode round 
the Bovey stone on his accession to the 
mayoralty. The, Mayor of St. Germans 
also displayed his royal character by being 
mounted on the wain or cart of old Teutonic 
and Celtic sovereignty. At Lostwithiel the 
mock mayor was dressed with a crown on 
his head, and a sceptre in his hand, 
and had a sword borne before him. At 
Penrhyn the mayor was preceded by 
torch -bearers and town sergeants, and 
thoi^h he was not actually burnt, either in 
play or in cfBgy, bonhres were lighted, and 
fireworks discharged, which connect the 
ceremony . with such pyre-sacrifices of 
cremationisls as the festival of the Tyrian 
Melcarth and the Baal of Tarsus. On 
Halgaver Moor, near Bodmin, a stranger 
was arrested, solemnly tried in sport, and 
ihen trained in the mire or otherwise ill- 
treated. At Polperro the mayor was 
generally " some half-willed or drunken 
fellow," in either case, according to early 
ideas, divine;. he was treated wilh ale, and, 
"having completed the perambulation of 
the town," was wheeled by his attendants 
into the sea. There he was allowed to 
scramble out ^ain, as the mock victim 
does in many European ceremonies ; but 
originally, I do not doubt, he was drowned 
as a rain-charm. . 

These ceremonies, at the time when oui 
authorities learnt of them, had all degene- 
rated to the level of mere childish pastimes ; 
but they contain in Ihem, none the less, 
persistent elements of most tragic signifi- 
cance, and they point back to hideous and 
sanguinary god-making festivals. In most 
of them we see still preserved the choice 
of the willing or unconscious victim ; the 
preference for a stranger, a fool, or an 
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and to believe in the nc 
sence for good luck in I 
the gradual mitigation 
animal sacrifice was of 
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animal were Still distril 
fields with a mimic or 
just as the fragments o 
formerly been distributt 
the influence of Christiai 
lised religions, an effigy 
a human victim, though 
was often retained side I 
a real human being was 

In early stages, howei 
field or garden sometimi 
of a tumulus. Thus 
Saraoan missionary, wril 
Tana, in the New Hebri 

" They bestow a great 
their yam plantations, : 
fine order. You look a 
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mimal was not usually sacriliced ; she was 
xpt for milk-yielding. It was the bull, the 
am, the ok, the he-goat, that was ofienest 
iffered and eaten sacramen tally. Mere 
Ltililarian considerations would soon lead 

ibis use, just as out own butchers kill 
am lambs by choice, and spare the ewes 
or breeding. The custom, once introduced, 
•ould tend to become sacred ; for whaiever 
nir divine ancestors did is itself divine, and 
iiould not be lightly or carelessly altered. 
Hence we can understand that supreme 
>anctity of the cow which has made so 
nanj' races refuse to sacrifice it, while they 
Bcriiice and eat the bull or ox widiput let 
Dr scruple. Thus the Todas have never 
lattn the flesh of the female buffalo ; but 
(he male they eat once a year, sacra- 
benially, all the adult men in the village 
idling in the ceremony of killing and 
roasting it 

A remarkable instance of the thean- 
thropic sacrifice of such a sacred animal 
is given us in Nilus's account of the cere- 
nony performed by the Arabs of his time. 
K holy camel, chosen as a victim, was 
bound upon a rude cairn of piled-up stones. 
The leader of the band then led the wor- 
slippers thrice round the cairn in a solemn 
procession, chanting a solemn hymn as 
iley went. As the last words of the hymn 
»ere sung, he fell upon the camel (like 
Foiraj on the lamb), wounded it, and 
iasiily drank of the blood. Forthwith the 
■bole company hacked off pieces of the 
(piivering flesh, and devoured them raw 
•itii such wild haste that, between the rise 
rf the day-star and that of the sun, the 
mtlre camel was absolutely eaten. 1 may 
Kile that the annual sacrifice of the paschal 
Iwib among the shepherd Hebrews is 
otwiously a mere mitigation of this bar- 
brous rite. In that case, as might be 
npected in a most civilised race, the victim 
i roasted whole ; but it is similarly neces- 
ary that every part of it should be hastily 
Slen. Legend further informs us, in the 
Bstanca of the Passover, that the lamb was 

1 substitute for a human victim, and that 
ie first-bom were sanctified to Jahweh, 
nsiead of being sacrificed. Note also that 
^ feat of the pascfaal Iamb occupied the 
iow familiar space of five days : the sacred 
nirnal was chosen on the tenth day of the 
>onth, and sacrificed on the fourteenth. 
He whofe ceremonial is most illustrative 
wifiill of survivals. 

And now we must filso remember that in 
lost countries the gods were housemates 



every home, and partakers of every meal, 

side by side with the living. They lived in 

the house, as still in New Gu' — ''""" 

tions to them were poured frot 
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or wooden images at every fa 
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their own salvation. Create 
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rare ; but in all of them we set 

that the victim was regarded 

animal, that is to say a god, i 

embodiments. 

Clear evidence of this eq 
seen in the fact that the worst 
clad themselves in the skin o 
as the Mexicans did in the 
annual god. Sometimes the 
used to deck the idol. In 
sacrifice of a sheep to the si 
Aphrodite, the celebrants wdrt 
the sheep ; while the Assy 
worshipper offered the fish sa 
fish-god, clad in a fish -skin, 
import is doubtless the ffigis oi 
Athena, envisaged as a goat- 
the skins used in the Dionysi 
I do not hesitate to affiliate al 
primitive usage like that of 
cannibal sacrifice. 

Having reached this point, 
further that the case whereast 
the repteseniative of a hums 
slaughtered before the altar 
god is exactly equivalent to the 
case where a human victim i) 
before the foundation-stone i 
village. In either case, there 
renewal of the divine life ; fres 
were, is instilled by the act int 
deity. 

As a whole, then, we may vi 
not perhaps that alt, but 1 
number of sacrifices, and ( 
best-known among histqric 
slaughters of animal substitute 
victims ; and that the flesh is s. 
consumed by the worshippers. 

There is one special form c 
sacrifice, however, which I can 
over in complete silence. It . 
which the harvest-feast is th 
Mr. Frazer has fully worked oi 
in his fascinating essay : to de 
length would occupy too mu 
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rictims kept by the people of India at their 
festivals, or fastened by early Greeks and 
libmans on their temples, "They cook the 
heads of their slain enemies," says Mr. 
Chalmers again, "to secure clean skulls to 
put on sacred places." 

We must then remember these two car- 
dinal points : first, that a dying god, human 
or animal, is usually selected as a conve- 
nient vehicle for the sinSof the people ; and 
second, that " without sheading of blood 
(here is no remission of sin." These two 
doctrines were commonly current all over 
the world, but especially in that pastern 
lledilerra,nean world where Christianity 
was first evolved. Indeed, they were there 
60 generally recognised that the writers of 
ihe earliest Christian tractates, the Apos- 
lolic Epistles, take them for panted as self- 
evident — as principles of which every intel- 
ligent man would at once admit the truth 
Mid cogency. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE WORLD BEFORE CHRIST 

Chhistianitv grew. It was a natural 
product. It did not spring, fuH-fiedged, 
&om any one man's brain, as Athene sprang 
from the head of Zeus. It was not even 
invented by any little group or school of 
men, PetrJne or Pauline, the apostles or the 
disciples, the early Church of Jerusalem, 
Antiocb, or Alexandria. Christianity grew 
-slowly. It developed, bit by bit, for three 
long centuries, taking shape by gradual 
ttages in all the teeming centres of the 
Roman i>'Orld ; and even alter it had 
usumed a consistent form as the Holy 
Catholic Church, it still went on growing in 
die minds of men, with a growth which 
Dever ends, but which reveals itself even 
low in a thousand modes, from a Vatican 
Council to the last new departure of the 
bt new group of American sectaries. 
' Christianity grew — in the crowded cos- 
Bopolitanised seaports and cities of the 
loman Empire — m Antioch, Alexandria, 
pessalonica, Cyrene, Byzantium, Rome, 
p highway was the sea. Though partly 
Wish in origin, it yet appears from its 
l^est days essentially as a universal and 
Tpaiional religion. Therefore ive may 
ipme approximate knowledge of its 
Wnd antecedents by considering the 
1 condition of these various great 
heanthj 



towns at the timp" when Christianity began 
to spring sponf^efiu's in their midst. We 
can arrive at ^ofiie idea of the product itself 
by observing, the envirt 
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Hellas under the alias of Aplirodite came 
back ag^n as Aphrodite to Astarle's old 
sanctuaries. Identifications of gods and 
cults were but simple matlers, where so 
many gods were' after all essentially 
similar in ori^n and function. 

The Seleucids, however^ did not fare so 
nell in their attempt to impose the alien 
gods on the fierce Jeho\-istic zealots of the 
souihem mountains. Antiochus IV. en- 
deavoured in vain to force the cults of 
■ intrusive Hellenism on his new kingdom 
of Palestine. He reckoned without his 
hosts. The populace of Jerusalem would 
not away with his "idolatrous" rites — 
I would not permit the worship of Zeus and 
Pallas, of Artemis and Aphrodite, to usurp 
. a place in the holy city of Jahweh. The 
I rebellion of the Maccabees secured at 
I least the religious independence of Judasa 
tfoni the early Seleucid. period down to the 
^days of Vespasian and Titu* . Lower 
[Syria remained true iri^^r arjd.lnlls id" 
I the exclusive, and monotheistic cuH 'df the 
God of Israel. And at the same t^e,, the 
Jew spread everywhere over th? surfoufe*-. 
I mg countries, carrying with him rtol only 
'his straw and bis basket, but also his 
' ingrained and ineradicable prejudices. ■ 

In Antioch,thcn, after the Roman ablOrp- 
tion of Syria, a most cosmopolitan religion 
appears to have existed, containing mingled 
Semitic and Hellenic elements, half assimi- 
.lated to one another, in a way that was 
highly characteristic of the early empire. 
And among the popular cults of the great 
city we must certainly place high those of 
I Adonis and Dipnysus,of Aphrodite-Aslarfe, 
iand of the local gods or goddesses,- the 
[E.ialim and Ash tare ih, such as the niaideti 
[Bho, as we learnf from Malalas, was sacri- 
ficed at the original foundation of the city, 
:and ever after worshippied as its Tyche>or 
(Fortune, In other words, the conception 
,cif the human god, of the corn and wine 
|Eod, of the death of the god, and -of his- 
[glorious resftrreetion, must have' all been 
[perfectly familiar ideas , to the people of 
'Antioch and of Syria in general. 
\ Let us note here, loo, that the particular 
group of Jahweh -worshippers among whom 
the Christ is said to have found his personal 
followers were not people of the priestly 
[type of Jerusalem, but Galila;an peasants 
W tlie northern mountains, separated from 
Ihe most orthodox set of Jews by the intru- 
Wve wedge of heretical Samaritans, and 
closely bordering on the heathen Phcenician 
(eaboard— " the coasts of Tyre and Sidon." 
Here Judaism and heathenism marched 
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fods of the door apd Ihe hinge ? — with fhe 
Cunina who giiards the child in the cradle, 
and the Statina i\'ho takes care of him 
when he begins to stand ? I answer, all 
these are but adjectival gods, mere ghosts 
or spirits, unknown in themselves, but con- 
ceived as exercising this particular function. 
"The god that does so-and-so" is just a 
convenient expression, no more ; it sen-es 
its purpose, and that was enough for the 
practical Roman. How readily they could 
put up with these rough-and-ready identifi- 
cations we know in the case of Aius Locu- 
tius and of the Deus Rediculus. 

Each Terminus and each Silvanus is thus 
Ihe god or protecting ghost of each boun- 
dary stone or each sacted grove^not a 
proper name, but a class — not a particular 
god, but a kind (si spirit. The generalised 
and abstract gods ate later unifications of 
all the individuals included in each genus. 
The Janus, I lake it, was at first the victim 
once sacrificed annually before each gate of 
ihe city, as he is sacrificed still on the west 
coast of Africa : as the god of opening, he 
was slaughtered at the opening of every 
new year; and the year conversely opened 
its course with the month sacred to the god 
of opening. Perhaps he was also slain as 
fortune at the beginning of each war. The 
Vesta is the hearth-goddess ; and every 
house had its Vesia ; perhaps originally a 
slaughtered hearth-victim. Every man had 
in hke manner his Genius, an ancestral 
protecting spirit ; ihe corresponding guar- 
dian of the woman was her Juno ; they 
descend to Christianity, especially in its 
mbst distinctive Roman form, as the guar- 
dian angels. Mars was a corn-spirit ; only 
later was he identified with the expedi- 
tionary god. The Jupiter or Jovis was a 
multiple wine-god, doubtless, in every case 
the anntial victim slain, Dionysus-wise, for 
the benefit of the vineyard. Each village 
and each farm had once its Jovis, specially 
worshipped, and, I doubt not, originally 
slaughtered, at the broaching of the year's 
first wine-cask in April, But his name 
shows that, as usual, he was also identified 
ivith that very ancient Sky-god n'ho is 
common to all the Aryan race ; the par- 
ticular Jovis being probably sacrificed, him- 
self to himself, before the old Sky-god's 
altar, as elsewhere the Dionysus-victim at 

' the shrine of Dionysus. 

These identifications, I know, may sound 
fanciful to mere classical scholars, unac- 

, quainted with the recent advances in 
anthropology, and 1 would not have ven- 
tured to propound them at an earlier stage 
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and Theosophy, which spring up in 
modem democratic world, are religions 
of free and independent spirits, hardly 
even theistic. The Roman empire thus 
■ demanded a single religion under a single 
strong god. Materialists were satisfied 

I with the worship of the Emperor or of the 
city of Rome : idealists turned rather (" 
Isis or to Christ. 
One religion there was which might 
have answered the turn of the empire ; (' 
pure and idea! monotheism of JudWa. I 
the cult of Jahweh was too local and i 
national ; it never extended beyond the 
real or adopted sons of Israel. Even so, 
it gained proselytes of high rank at Rome, 
especially among women ; as regards men, 
the painful and degrading initiatory cere- 
mony of Judaism must always have stood 
seriously in the way of converts. Yet, in 
spite of this drawbaclc, there were prose- 
lytes in all the cosmopolitan cities where 
die Jews were settled ; men who loved 
their nation and had built them a syna- 
gogue. If Judaism coyld but get rid of 
its national exdusiveness, and could in- 
corporate into its god some more of those 

I genial and universal traits which he had 
100 early shuffled off— if it could make 

\ itself less austere, less abstract, and at the 
same time less local^there was a chance 
that it might rise to be the religion of 
humanity. The dream of the prophets 
might still come true, and all the world 
might draw nigh to Zion. 

At this critical juncture an obscure little 
feeci began to appear among the Jews and 
CaliltCans, in Jerusalem and Antioch, which 
happened to combine in a remarkable 
degree all the main requirements of a new 
world-religion. And whatever the cult of 
Jesus lacked in this respect in its first 
beginnings, it made up ioT as it went by 
absorption and permeation. 

It was a Catholic Church : it stood for 
tiie world, not for a tribe or a nation. It 
was a Holy Church ; it laid great stress 
upon the ethical element It was a Roman 
Church ; it grew and prospered throughout 
the Roman empire. It made a city what 
was once a world. Whence it came and 
how it giew must be our next and final 
questions. 
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tinually as slain on a post or tree, the 
sacred symbol of so many old religions. 
He dies to save mankind ; and salvation is I 
offered in his name to all men. A careful | 
reading of the epistles from this point of' 
view will give in brief an epitome of the 
earliest and least dogmatic yet very doc- 
trinal Christian theology. Its cardinal 
points are four — incarnation, death, rfsar- 



The later accounts which we get in the j 
Gospels are far more explicit. The legend | 
by that time had taken form : it had groHn 
clear and consistent All tlie elements of 
the slaia and risen corn and wine god are 
there in perfection. For brevity's sake, 1 
will run all these accounts together, adding 
lo them certain traits of still later origin. 

The aspect of Christ as a survival of the , 
corn-god is already dear in Paul's argnineni 
in First Corinthians on the resurrection of 
the body. This argument would striks 
home at once to every Greek and every 
Asiatic. " That which you sow is not 
quickened unless it die. And when yoj 
sow, you sow not the body that is to he, bin i 
bare grain ; it may be wlieat or any other I 
grain. But God gives it a shape as ple^ises I 
him; to every seed its own body." The 
whole of this fifteenth chapter, the earliest 
statement of the Christian belief, should be 
read through in this connection by any one 
who wishes to understand the close relaiiop 
of the idea of sowing to the resurrection. 
It might have been written by anynw- 
shipper of Adonis or Osiris who wished lo 
recommend his special doctrine of a bodilj 
resurrection to a doubtful cremationisi, 
familiar with the cult of Dionysus and of 
Attis. 

The earliest known rite of .the Christian 
Church was the sacramental eating and 
drinking of bread and wine together ;which 
rite was said to commemorate the death of 
the Lord and his last supper, when he cat 
and drank bread and wine wifh his dis- 
ciples. The language put into his mouth 
on this occasion in the Gospels, especiallv 
the Fourth, is distinctly that of the com and 
wine god. " I am the true viae ; ye are the 
branches." " I am the bread of life." 
" Take, eat, this is my body." " This is my 
blood of the new testament." Numberless 
other touches of like kind are scattered 
through the speeches. 

In early Christian art, as eiihibited in the 
catacombs at Rome, the true vine is most 
frequently figured ; as are also baskets of 
loaves. With the corresponding miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. Multiplication of 
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bread and wine are the natural credentials 
of the corn and wine god. The earliest 
description we possess of Christ, that of 
John of Damascus, states that his com- 
plenion was "of the colour of wheat"; while 
in the apocryphal letter of Lenlulus to the 
Roman Senate we read in the same spirit 
that his hair was "wine-coloured." The 
Greek description by Epiphanius Monachus 
says that Christ was six feet high ; his hair 
long and golden -coloured ; and in counte- 
nance he was ruddy like his father David. 
All these descriptions are obviously influ- 
enced by the identification of the bread and 
wine of the eucharist with the personal 

In the usage of the Church from very 
early days, it has been customary to eat the 
body of Christ in the form of bread, «nd to 
drink his blood as wjne Jn the sacrament. 
In the Cathohc Church this continuous 
ceremony takes place at an altar contain- 
ing sacred bones, and is represented as 
being the offering of God, himself to him- 
self, in the form of a mystic and piacular 
sacrifice. The priest drinks the wine or 
blood ; the laity eat only the bread or body. 
A curious custom which occurs in many 
. churches of Sicily at Easter still further 
enforces this unity of Christ with the cult 
of earlier com and wine gods, like Adonis 
and Osiris. The women sow wheat, lentils, 
and canary-seed in. plates, which arc kept 
in the dark and watered every second day. 
The plants soon shoot up ; they are then 
tied together with red ribbons, and the 
plates containing them are placed on the 
sepulchres which, with effigies of the dead 
Christ, are made op in Roman Catholic 
and Greek churches on Good Friday, "just 
as the gardens of Adonis," says Mr. Frazer, 
"were placed on the grave of the dead 
Adonis." In this curious ceremony we get 
a survival from the very lowest stratum of 
corn-god worship ; the stratum where an 
actual human victim is killed, and coin 
and other crops are sown above his body. 
Even where the sowing itself no longer 
survives the sepulchre remains as a relic 
of the same antique ritual. Such sepulchres 
are everywhere common at Easter, as are 
the cradles of the child-god at the feast of 
the winter solstice- The Pieti is the final 
form of this mourning of the corn-god by 
the holy women. 

Passing on to the other aspects of Christ 
as corn-god and lEvine-human victim, we 
see that he is doubly recognised as god 
and man, like all the similar gods of early 
races. In the speeches put into his mouth 
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side by side with Mr. Fra7ei:'s well-cbosen 
collection of mock-king narratives, will see 
for himself that endless other minor traits 

Eup in the story which may be equated 
numerous similar incidents in the 
death and resurrection of the , man-god 
elsewhere. 

The very subjects of the parables arc in 
themselves significant : the lord of the 
vineyard who sends his son, whom the 
hirers slay j the labourers who come at the 
eleventh hour ; the sower and the good 
Rnd bad ground ; the grain of mustard- 
seed ; the leaven of the Pharisees ; the 
seed growing secretly ; the sons in the 
vineyard. It will be found that almost all 
of them turn on the key-note subjects of 
bread and wine, or at least of seed- sowing. 

ly what precise stages the story of the 
Calllsan roan-god arose and fixed itself 
around the person of the real or mythical 
Jesus tt would be hard to say. Already in 
die epistles we may catch stray glimpses, 
' 1 the germ, of most of it. Already we 
Dtice strange hints and foreshado wings. 
Probably the first Jewish disciples had 

ived at the outline of the existing story 

;n before the Gentiles began to add their 
quotum. And when we look at documents 
so oi'erloaded with miracle and legend as 
ihe Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 
we find it hard indeed to separate any 
element of historical truth from the enor- 
mous accretion of myth and legend. Still, 
(I see no grave reason to doubt the general 
Iruth of Uie idea that the Christian belief 
hnd practice arose first among Galilean 
/jews, and that from them it spread with 
t comparative rapidity to the people of Syria 
and Asia Minor. It even seems probable 
ihat one Saul or Paul was really the person 
who first conceived the idea of preaching 
Ihe new religion throughout the empire, 
and especially in the great cities, as a faith 
which might be embraced by both Jew and 
Gentile. Certainly, while the young cult 
contained most of the best features of 
Judaism, viewed as a possible universal 
religion — its monotheism, its purity, its 
comparative freedom from vile and absurd 
legends of the gods and their amours — it 
surpassed the elder faith in acceptability to 
the world at large, and especially to the 
people of Syria and western Asia. Every 
one of them could have said with perfect 
truth, " Nothing is changed ; there is but 
:)ne god more to worship." 

As the church spread, the legend grew 
apace. To the early account of the death 
and resurrection of the King of ihe Jews 
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Adonis, the Dionysus, the Osiris. It cele- \ 
brates the feast at the usual time for most ; 
such festivals, the spring equinox. More I 
than that, it chooses for the actual day of 
the resurrection, commonly called ia 
Enghsh Easter, and in the Laltn didccis ' 
the Paschal feast (or Piques), a trebly 
astrological date. The festival must be as 
near as possible to the spring equinox; 
but it must be after a full moon, an3 ii ■ 
must be on the day sacred to the sun. 
Before the feast a long fast takes place, at 
the close of which the Christ is slain in 
efligy, and solemnly laid in a mimic 
sepulchre. Good Friday is the anniversary 
of his piacular death, and the special day ! 
of the anjhal mourning, as for Adonis o^d I 
Attis. Oir Easter Sunday he rises agsiii I 
from the dead, and every good Catholic i 
is bound tS communicate — to eat the bwiy 1 
of his slaughtered god on the annual spilig ■ 
festival of reviving vegetation. Compati- 1 
son of the Holy Week ceremonies at Rome i 
with the other annual festivals, from the ' 
Mexican corn-feast and the Potraj rite of i 
India to Attis and Adonis, will be found 
extremely enlightening— I mean, of course. ■ 
the ceremonies as they were when the Pope, 
the Priest-King, the representative of the 
annual Attis at Fessinus, officiated publicly 
in the Sistine Chapel, with paschal music : 
known as Lamentations, and eleva^on of 
the Host amid the blare of trumpets. On 
this subject I limit myself to the barest 
hint. Whoever chooses to follow out so 
pregnant a clue will find it lead him into 
curious analogies and almost incredible 
survivals. 

Similarly, the birth of Christ is celebrated 
at the winter solstice, the well-known dale 
for so many earlier ceremonies of the gods ! 
of vegetation. Then the infant god lies 
unconscious in his cradle. Whoever has 
read Mr. Frazer^ great work will under- 
stand the connection of the holly and the 
mistletoe, and the Christmas tree, with 
this second great festival of Christendom, 
very important in the Teutonic north, i 
though far inferior in the south to the | 
spring-tide feast, when the god is slain and 
eaten of necessity. I limit myself to saying 
that the Christmas rites are all of them 
rites of the birth of the coro-^od. I 

The Christian cross, too, it is now knoivn, 
was not employed as a symbol of the faJtli 
before the days of Constantino, and was! 
borrowed from the solar wheel of the' 
Gaulish sun-god- worshippers who formed i 
the mass of the successful emperor's legion-' 
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: are now, therefore, in a very different 
on for understanding the causes which 
led to the rise and development of the 
Christian religion from that which we 
occupied at the outset of our inquiry. We 
liad then to accept crudely the bare fact 
t about the first century of our era a 
(:erlain cult of a Divine Man, Jesus, arose 
among a fraction of a maritime people of 
Lower Syria. That fact as we at first 
received it stood isolated and unrelated in 
i naked singularity. We can now see 
at it was but one more example of a 
universal god-making tendency in human 
nature, high or low ; and in our last chapter 
re shall find that this universal tendency 
to worship the deadhaseversince persisted 
as fully as ever, and is in feet the central 
element in the entire religious instinct of 
ijumanity. 
The main emotional chord upon which 
1 Christianity played in its early days — and 
I indeed the main chord upon which it still 
plays — isjust,! believe, the universal feeling 
In favour of the deification or beatification 
' of (he dead, with the desire for immortality 
on the part of the individual believer him- 
' self in person. Lik^ all other religions, 
but even more thaftjany other religion at 
I that time in vogue, Christianity appealed to 
these two allied and deep-seatea longings 
of human nature. It appealed on the one 
hand to the unselfish emotions and aflec- 
(ions of mankind by promising a close, 
bodily, personal, and speedy 
of the living behei '' '" 
and friends. It a 
CO the selfish wis 
by holding forth ti 
certain hope of a j, 

A necessary consequence of the universal 
ferment and intermixture of pantheons 
everywhere during the early days of the 
Roman Empire was a certain amount of 
floating scepticism about the gods as a 
whole, which reaches its highest point in 
the mocking humour of Lucian. But 
while this nascent scepticism was very real 
and very widespread, It affected rather 
current beliefs as to the personality and 
history of the various gods than the under- 
lying conception of godhead in the abstract. 
Even those who laughed and those who 
disbelieved retained at bottom many super- 
stitions and supernatural ideas. Tneir 
scepticism was due, not like that of our own 
time to fundamental criticism of the very 
iiotionof the supernatural, but to the obvious 
inadequacy of existing gods to satisfy the 
requirements of educated cosmopolitans. 
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without one qualm of disappointment or 
inconvenience. It is somethmg far other 
than that that touches him in religion : it 
is his hopes for his own eternal welfare, and 
the welfare after death of those that love 
him. 

Hence a decline of faith in the great 
gods is immediately followed by a recrudes- 
cence of the most barbaric and original 
element in religion — the cult of the ghost or 
spirit, necromancy, the direct worship of the 
dead or intercourse with the dead: a habit of 
inquiry into the positive chances of human 
immortality. This necromantic spirit is 
well marked in Gnostic remains, and in 
the. fragmentary magical literature of the 
decadent Grseco-Roman world. Jt is 
precisely the same tendency which pro- 
duces spiritualism in our own time ; and it 
is due to the desire to find some new and 
experimental basis for the common human 
belief in the immortality of the soul or the 
resurrection of the body. 

And here we get the clue to the serious 
change which Christianity wrought in the 
religious feeling of the western world — a 
change whose importance and whose 
retrograde nature has never yet, I believe, 
been fully recognised. For Christianity, 
while from one point of view, as a mono- 
theistic or quasi-monotheistic religion, an 
immense advance upon the aesthetic 
paganism of Greece and Italy, was from 
another point of view, as a religion of 
resurrection rather than a religion of im- 
mortality, a step backward for all Western 
Europe. 

Even among the Jews themselves, how- 
ever, the new cult must have come with all 
the force of an " aid to faith " in a sceptical 
generation. Abroad, among the J ewish Hel- 
lenists, Greek philosophy must have under- 
mined much of the fanatical and patriotic 
enthusiasm for Jahweh which had grown 
stronger and ever stronger in Judaea itself 
through the days of the Maccabees and the 
Asmonaean princes. Scraps of vague Pla- 
tonic theorising on the nature of the Divine 
were taking among these exiles the place 
of the firm old dogmatic belief in the Rock 
of Israel. At home the Hellenising ten- 
dencies of the house of Herod, and the 
importance in Jerusalem of the Sadducees 
" who say there is no resurrection," were 
striking at the very roots of the hope and 
faith that pious • Jews most tenderly 
cherished. Instead of Israel convertmg 
the world, the world seemed likely to con- 
vert Israel. Swamped in the great absorb- 
ing and assimilating empire, Judah might 



follow in the way of Ephraim. And, Israel's 
work in the world might thus be undone, 
or rather stultified for ever. 

Just at this vexy moment, when all faiths 
were tottering visibly to their fall, a tiny 
band of obscure Galilaean peasants, who 
perhaps had followed a wild local enthu- 
siast from their native hills up to. turbulent 
Jerusalem, may have been seized with a 
delusion neither unnatural nor unaccustomed 
under their peculiar circumstances, but 
which nevertheless has sufficed to turn or 
at least to modify profoundly the entire 
subsequent course of the world's history. 

Their leader, if we may trust the uni- 
versal tradition of the sect, as laid down 
long after in their legendary Gospels, was 
crucified at Jerusalem under G. Pontius 
Pilatus. If any fact upon earth about 
Jesus is true, besides the fact of his resi- 
dence at Nazareth, it is this fact of the 
crucifixion, which derives verisimili tude from 
being always closely connected with the 
name of that particular Roman official. 
But three days after, says the legend, the. 
body of Jesus could not be found in the 
sepulchre where his friends had laid him ; 
and a rumour gradually gained ground 
that he had risen from the dead, and had 
been seen abroad by the women who 
mourned him and by various of his dis- 
ciples. In short, what was universally be- - 
lieved about all other and elder human gods 
was specifically asserted afresh in a newer 
case about the man Christ Jesus." The 
idea fitted in with the needs of the time, 
and the doctrine of the Resurrection - of 
Jesus the Christ became the corner-stone 
of. the new-born Christian religion. 

Nothing can be clearer tlian the fact, 
admitted on all hands, that • this event 
formed the central point of the Apostles' 

f reaching. It was the Resurrection of 
esus, regarded as an earnest of general 
resurrection for all his followers, that they 
most insisted upon in their words and 
writings. It was the resurrection that 
converted the world of Western Europe. 
"Your faith is flagging," said the early 
Christians in effect to their pagan fellows : 
" your gods are half-dead ; your ideas 
about your own future, and the present 
state of your departed friends, are most 
vague and shadowy. In opposition to all 
this, we offer you a sure and certain hope ; 
we tell you a tale of real life, and recent ; 
we preach a god of the familiar pattern, 
yet very close to you ; we present you with 
a specimen of actual resurrection. We 
bring you good tidings of Jesus as the 
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substituted for the cruces ansatce in the 
comers. How far the Egyptian Christians 
thus merely transferred their old ideas to 
the new faith may be gathered from a 
single curious example. In Mr. Loftie's 
collection of sacred beetles is a scarabaeus 
containing a representation of the cruci- 
fixion, with two palm branches : and other 
scarabs have Christian crosses. If we re- 
member how extremely sacred the scarab 
was held in the Egyptian religion, and 
also that it was regarded as the symbol of 
the resurrection, we cannot possibly miss 
the importance of this implication. In* 
deed, the Alexandrian Father, Epiphanius, 
speaks of Christ as "the scarabaeus of 
God," a phrase which may be still better 
understood if I add that in the treatise on 
hieroglyphs known under the name of 
Horapollo a scarabaeus is said to denote 
*^an only-begotten." Thus "the lamb of 
God" in the tongue of Israel becomes 
" the scarabaeus of God " in the mouth of 
an Egyptian speaker. 

In the west, however, the results of the 
spread of Christianity were far more 
revolutionary. Indeed, I do not think the 
cult of Jesus could ever have spread at all 
in Rome had it not been for the large 
extent to which the city was peopled in 
later times by Syrians and Africans. And 
if Christianity had not spread in Rome, it 
could never have gained a foothold at all 
in the Aryan world. 

Foremost among the changes which 
Christianity involved in Italy and the rest 
of western Europe was the retrograde 
change from the belief in immortality and 
the immateriality of the soul, with crema- 
tion as its practical outcome, to the belief 
in the resurrection of the body, with a 
return to the disused and discredited 
practice of burial as its normal correlative. 
The catacombs were the necessary result 
of this backward movement ; and with the 
catacombs came in the possibility of relic-^ 
worship, martyr-worship, and the adoration* 
of saints and their corpses. I shall trace 
out in greater detail in my next chapter the 
remoter effects of this curious revival of 
the prime element in religion — the cult of 
the dead : it must suffice here to point 
Dut briefly that it resulted as a logical 
iffect from the belief in the resurrection 
)f Christ, and the consequent restoration 
)f the practice of burial. Moreover, to 
)olytheists this habit gave a practical 
Opening for the cult of many deities in the 
midst of nominal iponotheism, which the 
Italians and sundry other essentially poly- 



theistic peoples were not slow to seize 
upon. It is true that theoretically the 
adoration paid to saints and martyrs is 
never regarded as real worship ; but I 
need hardly say that technical distinctions 
like these are always a mere part of the 
artificial theology of scholastic priesthoods,, 
and may be safely disregarded by the j 
broad anthropological inquirer. The 1 
genuine facts of religion are tjie facts and j 
rites of the popular cult, which remain in • 
each race for long periods together essen- 
tially uniform. 

Thus we early get two main forms of 
Christianity, both official and popular : 
one eastern — Greek, Coptic, Syrian ; more 
mystical in type, more symbolic, more 
philosophic, more monotheistic : the other 
Vestem— Latin, Celtic, Spanish ; more 
Aryan in type, more practical, more 
material, more polytheistic. And these at 
a later time are reinforced by a third or 
northern form — the Teutonic and Pro- 
testant ; in which ethical ideas prepon- 
derate over religious, and the worship of 
the Book in its most literal and often 
foolish interpretation supersedes the earlier 
worship of Madonna, saints, pictures, 
statues, and emblems. 

At the period when Christianity first 
begins to emerge from the primitive 
obscurity of its formative nisus, however, 
we find it practically compounded of the 
following^ elements — which represent the 
common union of a younger god offered 
up to an older one with whom he is 
identified. 

P'irst of all, as the implied basis, taken 
for granted in all the early Hebrew scrip- 
tures, there is current Judaism, in the form 
that Judaism had gradually assumed in 
the fourth, third, and second centuries 
before the Christian era. This includes as 
its main principle the cult of the one god 
Jahweh, now no longer largely thought of 
under that personal name, or as a strictly 
ethnic deity, but rather envisaged as the 
Lord God who dwells in heaven, very much 
as Christians of to-day still envisage him. 
It includes also an undercurrent of belief in 
a heavenly hierarchy of angels and arch- 
angels, the court of the Lord (modifications 
of an earlier astrological conception, the 
Host of Heaven), and in a principle of 
evil, Satan or the devil, dwelling in hell, 
and similarly surrounded by a crowd of 
minor or assistant demons. Further, it 
accepts implicitly from earlier Judaism the 
resunection of the dead, the judgment of 
the good and the wicked, the doctrine of 
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future rewards and punishments (perhaps 
in its fullest shape a Hellenistic importation 
from Egypt, though also commonly found 
in most spontaneous religions), and many 
other tenets of the current Jewish belief. 
In short, the very earliest Christians, being 
probablyfor the most part Jews, Galileans, 
and proselytes, or else Syrians and 
Africans of Judaising tendencies, did not 
attempt to get rid of all their preconceived 
._i;„; — — '-'ons when they became 
merely superadded to these 
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himself that very Messiah, the Christ of God; 
he had often alluded to the great Hebrew 
deity as his father ; he had laid claim w 
the worship of the Lord of heaven. Furthet 
than this, perhaps, the unaided Jewish 
intelligence would hardly have gone: it 
would have been satisfied with assigning lo 
the slain man-god Jesus a secondary place, 
as tlje only begotten Son of God, who gave 
himself up as a willing victim — a position 
perhaps scarcely more important than thai 
which Mohammed holds in the system of 
Islam. Such, it seems to me, is on the 
wliole the conception which permeates the 
synoptic Gospels, representing the ideas of 
Syrian Christendoiji. But here the acute 
Grfeco-Egyptian mind came in with its 
nice distinctions and its mystical identifica- 1 
tions. There was but one god, indeed; 
yet that god was at least tw'ofold (to go no 
further for the present). He had two 
persons, the Father and the Son : and the 
Second Person, identified with the Alexan- 
drian conception of the Logos, though 
inferior to the Father as touchmg his man- 
hood, was equal to the Father as touchinghis 
godhead— after the precise fashion we saiv 
so common in describing the relations of 
Osiris and Horus, and the identification oi 
the Attis or Adonis victim with the earlier 
and older god he represented. " I and my 
Father are one," says the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel, the embodiment and incar- 
nation of the Alexandrian Logos. And in 
the very forefi-ont of that manifesto of Neo- 
Platonic Christianity comes the dogmatic| 
assertion, "In the beginning was the Logos; 
and the Logos dwelt with God : and the 
Logos was God." 

Even so the basis of the new creed is 
still incomplete. The Father and Son give 
the whole of the compound deity as the 
popular mind, everywhere and always, has 
commonly apprehended it. But the scho- 
lastic and theological intelligence needed a 
.Third Person to complete the Trinity which 
to all mankind, as especially lo orientals, is 
the only perfect and thoroughly rounded 
figure. In later days, no doubt, the 
Madonna would have been chosen to fill up 
the blank, and, on the analogy of Isis, would 
have filled it most efficiently. As a matter 
of fact, in the creed of Chnstendom as the 
Catholic people know it, the Madonna is 
really one of the most important person- 
ages. But in those early formative times 
the cult of the Theotokos had hardly yej 
assumed its full importance : perhaps 
indeed, the Jewish believers would hav< 
been shocked at the bare notion of thi 
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worship of a woman, the readmission of an 
Astarte, a Queen of Heaven, into the faith 
of Israel. Another object of adoration had 
therefore to be found. It was discovered in 
that vague essence, the Holy Ghost, or 
Divine Wisdom, whose gradual develop- 
ment and dissociation from God himself is 
one of the most curious chapters in all the 
history of artificial god-making. The 
" spirit of Jahweh " had frequently been 
mentioned m Hebrew writings y and, with 
so invisible and unapproachable a deity as 
the Jewish God, was often made to do duty 
as a messenger or intermediary where the 
personal presence of Jahweh himself would 
have been felt to contravene the first neces- 
sities of incorporeal divinity. It was the 
" spirit of JahVeh '' that came upon the 
prophets : it was the " wisdom of Jahweh " 
that the poets described, and that grew at 
last to be detached from the personality of 
God, and alluded to almost as a living in- 
dividual. In the early Church this "spirit 
of God," this •* holy spirit," was supposed to 
be poured forth upon the heads of believers ; 
it descended upon Jesus himself in the 
visible form of a dove from heaven, and 
upon the disciples at Pentecost as tongues 
of fire. Gradually the conception of a per- 
sonal Holy Ghost took form and definite- 
ness : an Alexandrian monk insisted on the 
necessity for a Triad of gods who were yet 
one God ; and by the time the first creeds 
of the nascent Church were committed to 
writing, the Spirit had come to rank with 
the Father and the Son as. the Third Per- 
son in the ever-blessed Trinity. 

By this time, tooi it is pretty clear that 
the original manhood of Jesus had not 
merged in the idea of his eternal godhead ; , 
he was regarded as the Logos, come down 
from heaven, where he had existed before 
all worlds, and incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
in the Virgin Mary. The other articles of 
the Christian faith clustered gradually 
round these prime elements : the myth 
gathered force ; the mysticism increased ; 
the secondary divine beings or saints grew 
vastly in numbers ; and the element of 
Judaism disappeared piecemeal, while a 
new polytheism and a new sacerdotalism 
took root apace in the Aryan world. I 
^hall strive to show, however, in my con- 
cluding chapters, how even to the very end 
he worship of the dead is still the central 
brce in modern Christianity; how religion, 
whatever its form, can never wander far 
horn that fundamental reality ; and how, 
whenever by force of circumstances the 
[gods become too remote from human life, 



so that the doctrine of resurrection or per- V 
sonal immortality is endangered for a time, 
and reunion with relations in the other 
world becomes doubtful or insecure, a re- * 
action is sure to set in which takes things ' 
back once more to these fundamental con- 
cepts. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
SURVIVALS IN CHRISTENDOM: 

X We have now travelled far, apparently, 
from that primitive stage of god-making 
where the only known gods are the corpses, 
mummies, skulls, ghosts, or spirits of dead 
chieftains or dead friends and relations. 
The God of Christianity, in his fully-evolved 
form, especially as known to thinkers and. 
theologians, is a being so vast, so abstract, 
so ubiquitous, so eternal, that he seems to - 
have hardly any points of contact at all 
with the simple ancestral spirit or sacred 
stone from which in the last resort h6 
appears to be descended. Yet even here 
we must beware of being misled by too 
personal an outlook. While the higher 
minds in Christendom undoubtedly con- 
ceive of the Christian God in terms of 
Mansel and Martineau, the lower minds- 
even among ourselves conceive of him in^ 
far simpler and more material fashions. A 
good deal of inquiry among ordinary 
English people of various classes, not 
always the poorest, convinces me that tO' 
large nupibers of them God is envisaged 
as possessing a material human form, more 
or less gaseous in composition; that, in 
spite of the Thirty-nine Articles, he has 
body, parts, and passions ; that he is 
usually pictured to the mind's eye as about 
ten or twelve feet high, with head, hands,, 
eyes and mouth, used to see with and 
speak with in human fashion ; and that he- 
sits on a throne, like a king as he is, sur- 
rounded by a visible court of angels and 
archangels, Italian art so invariably repre- 
sents him, with a frankness unknown to 

y^rotestant Christendom. 

^The fact is, so abstract a conception as 
the highest theological conception of God 
cannot be realised except symbolically, and 
then for a few moments only, in complete 
isolation. The moment God is definitely 
thought of in connection with any cosmic 
activity, still more in connection with any 
human need, he is inevitably thought of on 
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over the remains of Marabouts, fakeers, or 
local saints, which form the real centres 
for the religion and worship of every village, 
Islam, in practice, is a religion of pil- 
grimages to the tombs of the dead. In 
Algeria every hillside is dotted over with 
these picturesque little whitewashed domes, 
each overshadowed by its sacred date-palm, 
each surrounded by its small walled 
enclosure or iemenos of prickly pear or 
agave, and each attended by its local 
ministrant, who takes charge of the tomb 
and of , the alms of the faithful. Holy 
body, sacred stone, tree, well, and priest — 
not an element of the original cult of the 
dead is lacking. Numerous pilgrimages 
are made to these koubbas by the devout ; 
and on Friday evenings the little court- 
yards are almost invariably thronged by a 
crowd of eager and devoted worshippers. 
Within, the bones of the holy man lie 
preserved in a frame hung about with 
rosaries, pictures, and other oblations of 
his ardent disciples, exactly as in the case 
of Roman Catholic chapels. The saint, in 
fact, is quite as much an institution of 
monotheistic Islam as of any other religion 
with which I am practically acquainted. 

These two peculiarities of the cult of 
Islam strike a stranger immediately on the 
most casual visit. When he comes to look 
at the matter more closely, however, he 
finds also that most of the larger mosques 
in the principal towns are themselves 
similarly built to contain and enshrine the 
bones of saintly personages, more or less 
revered in their immediate neighbourhood. 
Some of these are indeed so holy that their 
bones have been duplicated exactly like 
the wood of the true cross, and two tombs 
have been built in separate places where 
the whole or a portion of the supposed 
remains are said to be buried, I will only 
specify as instances of such holy tombs the 
sacred city of Kerouan in Tunisia, which 
ranks secoiid to Mecca and Medina alone 
in the opinion of all devout western 
Mohammedans. Here the most revered 
building is the shrine of " The Companion 
of the Prophet," who lies within a cata- 
falque covered with palls of black velvet 
and silver — as funereal a monument as is 
known to me anywhere. Close by stands 
the catafalque of an Indian saint, while • 
other holy tomb- mosques abound in the 
city. In Algiers town, the holiest place is 
similarly the mosque-tomb of Sidi Abd-er- 
Rahman, which contains the shrine and 
body of that saint, who died' in 1471. 
Around him, so as to share his sacred 



burial-place (like the Egyptians who 
wished to be interred with Osiris), lie the 
bodies of several Deys and Pashas. Lights 
are kept constantly burning at the saint's 
tomb, which is hung with . variously- 
^coloured drapery, after the old Semitic 
fashion, while banners and ostrich-eggs, 
the gifts of the faithful, dangle round it 
from the decorated ceiling. Still more 
sacred is the venerable shrine of Sidi Okba 
near Biskra, one of the most ancient places 
of worship in the Mohammedan world. 
The tomb of. the great saint stands in a 
chantry, screened off from the noble 
mosque which forms the ante-chamber, 
and is hung round with silk and other 
dainty offerings. All the chief mosques at 
Tlemgen, Constantine, and the other 
leading ^orth African towns similarly 
gather over the bodies of saints or 
marabouts^ who are invoked in prayer, and 
to whom every act of worship is offered. 

All over Islam we get such holy grave- 
mosques. The tomb of the Prophet at 
Medina heads the list: with the equally 
holy tomb of his daughter Fatima. Among 
the Shiahs, Ali's grave at Nejef and 
Hoseyn's grave at^ Kerbela are as sacred 
as that of the Prophet at Medina* The 
shrines of the Imams are much adored in 
Persia. The graves of the peers in India, 
the Ziarets of the (akeers in Afghanistan, 
show the same tendency. In Palestine, 
says Major Conder, worship at the tombs 
of local saints " represents the real religion 
of the peasant." 

One word must be given to Egypt, where 
the cult of the dead was always so marked 
a feature in the developed religion, and 
where neither Christianity nor Islam has 
been able to obscure this primitive ten- 
dency. Nothing is more noticeable in the 
Nile Valley than the extraordinary way in 
which the habits and ideas as to burial 
and the preservation of the dead have sur- 
vived in spite of the double alteration in 
religious theory. At Sakkarah and Thebes 
one is familiar with the streets and houses 
of tombs, regularly laid out so as to form 
in the strictest sense a true Necropolis, or 
city of the dead. Just outside Cairo, on 
the edge of the desert, a precisely similar 
modern Necropolis exists to this day, regu- 
larly planned in streets and quarters, with 
the tomb of each family standing in its own 
courtyard or enclosure, and often very 
closely resembling the common round- 
roofed or domed Egyptian houses. In this 
town of dead bodies every distinction of 
rank and wealth may now be observed. 
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The rich are buried under splendid mausolea 
of great architectural pretensions ; the poor 
occupy humble tombs just raised above the 
surface of the desert, and marked at head 
and foot with simple Egyptian tombstones. 
Still, the entire aspect of such a cemetery- 
is the aspect of a town. In northern 
•climates the dead sleep their last sleep 
omder grassy little tumuli, wholly unlike 
the streets of a city ; in Egypt, to this day, 
the dead occupy, as in life, whole lanes 
and alleys of eternal houses. Even the 
spirit which produced the Pyramids and 
the Tombs of the Kings is conspicuous in 
modern or mediaeval Cairo in the taste 
-which begot those vast domed mosques 
4cno\vn as the Tombs of the Khalifs and 
i the Tombs of the Mamelooks. Whatever 
as biggest in the neighbourhood 'of ancient 
Memphis turns out on examination to be 
nhe last resting-place of a Dead Man, and 
a place of worship. 

Almost every one of the great mosques 
of Cairo is either a tomb built for himself 
by a ruler — and this is the more frequent 
case — or else the holy shrine of some saint 
of Islam. It is characteristic of Egypt, 
however, where king and god have always 
/been so closely combined, that while else- 
where the mosque is usually the prayer-tomb 
'Of a holy man, in Cairo it is usually the 
memorial-temple of a Sultan, an Emeer, a 
'viceroy, or a Khedive. It is interesting to 
find, too, after all we have seen as to the 
special sanctity of the oracular head, that 
perhaps the holiest of all these mosques 
contains the head of Hoseyn, the grandson 
of the Prophet. A ceremonial washing is 
particularly mentioned in the story of its 
translation. 

I will not linger any longer, however, in 
the precincts of Islam, further than to 
mention the significant fact that the great 
•central object of worship for the Moham- 
•medan world is the Kaaba at Mecca, which 
itself, as Mr. William Simpson long ago 
pointed out, bears obvious traces of being 
at once a tomb and a sacred altar-stone. 
Sir Richard Burton's original sketch of 
this mystic object shows it as a square 
and undecorated temple-tomb, covered 
throughout with a tasselled black pall — a 
most funereal object — the so-called "sacred 
carpet." It is, m point of fact, a simple 
catafalque. As the Kaaba was adopted 
direct by Mohammed from the early 
Semitic heathenism of Arabia, and as it 
must always have been treated with the 
same respect, I do not think we can avoid 
the obvious conclusion that this very ancient 



tomb has been funereally draped in the 
self-same manner, like those of Biskra, 
Algiers, and Kerouan, from the time of its 
first erection. This case thus throws light 
on the draping of the ashera, as do also the 
many-coloured draperies and hangings of 
saints' catafalques in Algeria and Tunis. 

Nor can I resist a passing mention of 
thfe Moharram festival, which is said to be 
the commemoration of the death of Hoseyn, 
the son of Ali (whose holy head is pre- 
served at Cairo). This is a rude piece of 
acting, in which the events supposed to be 
connected with the death of Hoseyn are 
graphically represented ; and it ends with a 
sacred Adonis-like or Osiris-like proces- 
sion, in which the body of the saint is 
carried and mourned over. The^uneral is 
the grand part of the performance ; cata- 
falques are constructed for the holy corpse, 
covered with green and gold tinsel— the 
green being obviously a last reminiscence 
of the god of vegetation. In Bombay, 
after the dead body and shrine have been 
carried through the streets amid weeping 
and wailing, they are finally thrown into 
the sea, like King Carnival. I think we 
need hardly doubt that here we have an 
evanescent relic of the rites of the corn- 
god, ending in a rain-charm, and very 
closely resembling those of Adonis and 
Osiris. 

But if in Islam the great objects of wor- 
ship are the Kaaba tomb at Mecca and the 
Tomb of the Prophet at Medina, so the 
most holy spot in the world for Christendom 
is — the Holy Sepulchre. It was for pos- 
session of that most sacred place of pil- 
grimage that Christians fought Moslems 
through the Middle Ages ; and it is there 
that while faith in the human Christ was 
strong and vigorous the vast majority of 
the most meritorious pilgrimages continued 
to be directed. 

For the most part, however, in Christen- 
dom, and especially in those parts of Chris- 
tendom remote from Palestine, men con- 
tented themselves with nearer and more 
domestic saints. From a very early date 
we see in the catacombs the growth of this 
practice of offering up prayer by (or to) the 
bodies of the dead who slept in Christ. A 
chapel or capella^ as Dean Burgon has 
pointed out, meant originally an arched 
sepulchre in the walls of the catacombs, at 
which prayer was afterwards habitually 
made ; and above-ground chapels were 
modelled, later on, upon the pattern of 
these ancient underground shrines. I have 
alluded briefly in my second chapter to the 
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probable origin of the cruciform church 
from two galleries of the catacombs cross- 
ing one another at right angles : the High 
Altar stands there over the body or relics 
of a dead saint ; and the chapels represent 
other minor tombs grouped like niches in 
the catacombs around it. A chapel is thus, 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer phrases it, " a tomb 
within a tomb"; and a great cathedral is a 
serried set of such cumulative tombs, one 
built beside the other. Sometimes the 
chapels are actual graves, sometimes they 
are cenotaphs ; but the connection with 
death is always equally evident. On this 
subject I would refer the reader again to 
Mr. Spencer's pages. 

So long as Christianity was proscribed at 
Rome and throughout the empire the wor- 
ship of the dead must have gone on only 
silently, and must have centred in the cata- 
combs or by the graves of saints and 
martyrs — the last-named being practically 
mere Christian successors - of the willing 
victims of earlier religions. When Chris- 
tianity had triumphed, however, and gained 
not only official recognition but official 
honour, the cUlt of the martyrs and the 
other faithful dead became with Christian 
Rome a perfect passion. The Holy Inno- 
cents, St. Stephen Protomartyr, the name- 
less martyrs of the Ten Persecutions, 
together with Polycarp, Vivia Perpetua, 
Felicitas, Ignatius, and all the rest, came to 
receive from the Church a form of venera- 
tion which caily the nice distinctions of the 
theological mind could enable us to dis- 
criminate from actual worship. The great 
procession of the slain for Christ in the 
mosaics of Sant* Apollinare Nuovo at 
Ravenna gives a good comprehensive list 
of the more important of these earliest 
saints (at least for Aryan worshippers), 
headed by St. Martin, St. Clement, St. 
Justin, St. Lawrence, and St. Hippolytus. 
Later on came the more mythical and 
poetic figures, derived apparently from 
heathen gods — St. Catherine, St. Barbara, 
St. George, St. Christopher. These form 
as they go a perfect new pantheon, circling 
round the figures of Christ himself, and his 
mother the Madonna, who grows quickly 
in turn, by absorption of I sis, Astarte, and 
Artemis, into the Queen of Heaven. 

The love-feasts or agapcB of the early 
Christians were usually held, in the cata- 
combs or elsewherej above the bodies of 
the martyrs. Subsequently the remains of 
the sainted dead were transferred to lordly 
churches like Sant' Agnese and San Paolo, 
where they were .deposited under the altar 



or sacred stone thus consecrated, from 
whose top the body and blood of Christ 
was distributed in the Eucharist. As early 
as the fourth century we know that no 
church was complete without some such 
relic ; and the passion for martyrs spread 
so greatly from that period onward that at 
one time no less than 2,300 corpses of holy 
men together were buried at S. Prassede. 
It is only in Rome itself that the full im- 
portance of this martyr- worship can now be 
sufficiently understood, or the large part 
which it played in the development of 
Christianity adequately recognised. Per- 
haps the easiest way for the Protestant 
reader to put himself in touch with this 
side of the subject is to peruse the very 
interesting and graphic account given in 
the second volume of Mrs. Jameson's 
Sacred a^d Legendary Art 

I have room for a few illustrative 
examples only. 

When St. Ambrose founded his new 
church at Milan, he wished to consecrate 
it with some holy relic. In a vision he 
beheld two young men in shining clothes, 
and it was revealed to him that these were 
holy martyrs whose bodies lay near the 
spot where he lived in the city. He dug 
for them accordingly, and found two 
bodies, which proved to be those of two 
saints, Gervasius and Protasius, who had 
suffered for the faith in the reign of Nero. 
They were installed in the new basilica 
Ambrose had built at Milan. 

The body of St. Agnes, saint and martyr, 
^vho is always represented with that familiar 
emblem, the lamb which she duplicates, 
lies in a sarcophagus under the High Altar 
of Sant' Agnese beyond the Porta Pia at 
Rome. The body of St. Cecilia lies in the 
church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere. 
Almost every church in Rome has its entire 
body of a patron saint, oftenest a martyr of 
the early persecutions. 

The great central temple of the Catholic 
Church is St. Peter's at Rome. The very 
body of the crucified saint lies enshrined 
under the high altar, in a sarcophagus 
brought from the catacomb near S. Sebas- 
tiano. Upon this Rock, St. Peter's and 
the Catholic, Church are founded. Ana- 
cletus, the successor of Clement, built a 
monument over the bones of the blessed 
Peter ; and if Peter be a historical person 
at all, I see no reason to doubt that his 
veritable body actually lies there. St. Paul 
shares with him in the same shrine j but 
only half the two corpses now repose within 
the stately ConfessiOvin the Sacristy of the 
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that mere possession of the holy body 
counts in itself for much could not be 
better shown than by these forcible abduc- 

The corpse of St. Nicholas, who was a 
highly revered bishop of Myra in Lycia, , 
lies, as I said, under the high altar of Sao 
Niccolo di Lido at Venice. But anothet 
and more authentic body of the same great 
saint, the patron of sailors and likewise of 
schoolboys, lies also under the high altar 
of the magnificent basilica of San NicoUt 
at Bari, from which circumstance the holy 
bishop is generally known as SL Nicolas of 
Bari. A miraculous &\aA, the Manna di 
Bari, highly priied by the pious, exudes 
from the remains. A gorgeous cathedral 
rises over the sepulchre. Such emulous 
duplication of bodies and relics is extremely 
common, both in Christendom and in Islam. 

The corpse of St. Augustine, for example, 
lies at Pavia in a glorious ark, one of the 
most sumptuous monuments ever erected 
by the skill of man, as well as one of the 
loveliest. Padua similarly boasts the body 
of St. Antony of Padua, locally known as 
" ifSanto," and far more important in his 
own town than all the rest of the Chris'ian 
pantheon' put together. Dominican monks 
and nuns make pilgrimages to Bologna, in 
order to venerate the body of St. Dominic, ; 
who died in that city, and whose corpse is , 
enclosed in a magnificent sarcophagus in 
the church dedicated to him. Siena has \ 
for its special glory St, Catherine the Second , 
— the first was the mythical princess of | 
Alexandria — and the house of that ecstatic I 
nun is still preserved intact as an oratory 
for the prayers of the pious. Her head, laid 
by in a silver shrine or easketj decorates ^ 
the allar of her chapel in San Domenico, ' 
where the famous frescoes of Sodoma too i 
often usurp the entire attention of nortliern 
visitors. Compare the holy head of 
Hoseyn at Cairo. The great Franciscan 
church at Assisi, once more, enshrines the 
remains of the founder of the Franciscans 
under the high altar ; the church of Sanla 
Maria degli Angeli below it encloses the , 
little hut which was the first narrow home 
of the nascent order. 

North of the Alps, again, I. cannoi 
refrain from mentioning a few salient iii- 
stances, which help to enforce the princi- 
ples already enunciated. At Paris the l»'o ' 
great local saints are St Denis and Sie. 
Genevieve. St, Denis was the first bishop 
of Lutetia and of the Parisii : he is said lo 
have been beheaded with his two com- 
panions at Montmartre — Mods Martyrum. 
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He afterwards walked with his head in his 
hands from that point (now covered by the 
little church of St. Pierre, next 4oor to the 
new basilica of the Sacre Cceur) to the spot 
where he piously desired to be buried. A 
holy woman named Catulla (note that . 
last echo) performed the final rites for 
him at the place where the stately abbey- 
church of St. Denis now preserves his 
memory. 

As for Ste. Genevieve, she rested first in 
the church dedicated to her on the site now 
occupied by the Pantheon, which still in 
part, though secularised, preserves her 
memory. Her body (or what remains of it) 
lies at present in the, neighbouring church 
of St. Etienne du Mont. 

Other familiar examples will occur to 
every one, such as the bones of the Magi 
or Three Kings, preserved in a reliquary in 
the Cathedral at Cologne ; those of St. 
Ursula and the 11,000 virgins ; those of St. 
Stephen and St. Lawrence at Rome ; those 
of St. Hubert, disinterred and found uncor- 
rupted, at the town of the same name in 
the Ardennes ; and those of St. Longinus 
in his chapel at Mantua. All these relics 
and bodies perform astounding miracles, 
and all have been the centres of important 
cults for a considerable period. 

In Britain, from the first stages of Chris- 
tianity, the reverence paid to the bodies of 
saints was most marked, and the story of 
their wanderings forms an important part 
of our early annals. Indeed, I dwell so long 
upon this point because few northerners 
of the present day can fully appreciate the 
large part which the Dead Body plays and 
has played for many centuries in Christian 
worship. Only those who, like me, have 
lived long in thoroughly Catholic countries, 
have made pilgrimages to numerous famous 
shrines, and have waded through reams of 
Anglo-Saxon and other early mediaeval 
documents, can really understand 'this 
phase of Christian hagiology. To such 
people it is abundantly clear that the actual 
Dead Body of some sainted man or woman 
has been in many places the chief object of 
reverence for millions of Christians in suc- 
cessive generations. A good British in- 
stance rs found in the case of St. Cuthbert's 
coi-pse. The tale of its wanderings can be 
read in any good history of Durham. 

But everywhere in Britain we get similar 
local saints, whose bodies or bones per- 
formed marvellous miracles and were 
zealously guarded against sacrilegious in- 
truders. Bede himself is already full of 
such holy corpses ; and in later days they 



increased by the hundred. St. Alban at 
St. Alban's, the protomartyr of Britain ; the 
" white hand " of St. Oswald, that when all 
else perished remained white and uncor- 
rupted because blessed by Aidan ; ' St. 
Etheldreda at Ely, another remarkable and 
illustrative instance ; Edward the Confessor 
at Westminster Abbey : these are but a few 
out of hundreds of examples which will at 
once occur to students of our history. And 
I will add that sometimes the legends of 
these saints link us on unexpectedly to far 
earlier types of heathen worship ; as when 
'we read concerning St. Edmund of East 
Anglia, the patron of Bury St. Edmund's, 
that Ingvar the viking took him by force, 
bound him to a tree, scourged him cruelly, 
made him a target for the arrows of the 
pagan Danes, and finally beheaded him. 
Either, I say, a god-making sacrifice of the 
northern heathens ; or, failing that, a remi- 
niscence, like St. Sebastian, of such god- 
making; rites as preser\'ed in the legends of 
ancient martyrs. 

But during the later Middle Ages the 
sacred Body of Britain, above all others, 
was undoubtedly that of Thomas A'Becket 
at Canterbury. Hither, as we know, all 
England went on pilgrimage; and nothing 
could more fully show the rapidity of 
canonisation in such cases than the fact 
that even the mighty Henry II. had to 
prostrate himself before his old enemy's 
body and submit to a public scourging at 
the shrine of the new-made martyr. For 
several hundred years after his death there 
can be no doubt at all that the .cult of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury was much the most 
real and living worship throughout the 
whole of England ; its only serious rivals- 
in popular favour being the cult of St. 
Cuthbert to the north of H umber, and that 
y of St. Etheldreda in the Eastern Counties. 

Holy heads in particular were common 
in Britain before the Reformation. A 
familiar Scottish case is that of the head 
of St. Fergus, the apostle of Banff £tnd the 
Pictish Highlands, transferred to and 
preserved at the royal seat of Scone. 
" By Sanct Fergus heid at Scone" was the 
favourite oath of the Scotch monarchs, as 
"Par Sainct Denys" was that of their 
French contemporaries. \ 

In almost all these cases, again, and \ 
down to the present day, popular appre- \ 
ciation goes long before official Roman 
canonisation. Miracles are first performed 
at the tomb, and prayers are answered ; an 
'irregular cult precedes the formal one. 
Even in our own day, only a few weeks 
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after Cardinal Manning's death, advertise- 
ments appeared in Catholic papers in 
London giving thanks for spiritual and 
temporal blessings received through the 
intervention of Our Lady, the saints, " and 
our beloved Cardinal.'' 

This popular canonisation has often far 
outrun the regular official acceptance, as 
in the case of Joan of Arc in France at 
the present day, or of " Maister John 
Schom, that blessed man bom," in the 
Kent of the Middle Ages. Wales and 
Cornwall are full of local and patriotic 
saints, often of doubtful Catholicity, like 
St. Cadoc, St. Padern, St. Petrock, St. 
Piran, St. Ruan, and St. Illtyd, not to 

. mention' more accepted cases, like St. 
Asaph and St. David. The fact is, men 
have everywhere felt the natural desire for 

\ a near, a familiar, a recent, and a present 
god or saint ; they have worshipped rather 
the dead whom they loved and revered 
themselves than .the elder gods and 
the remoter martyrs who have no body 
among them, no personal shrine, no local 
associations, no living memories. " I have 
seen in Brittany," says a French corres- 
pondent of Mr. Herbert Spencer's, "the 
tomb of a pious and charitable priest 
covered with garlands : people flocked to 
it by hundreds to pray of him that he 
would procure them restoration to health, 
and guard over their children." There, 
with the Christian addition of the supreme 
God, we get once more the root-idea t)f 
religion. 

I should like to add that beyond such 
actual veneration of the bodies of saints 
and martyrs, there has always existed a 
definite theory in the Roman Church that 
no altar can exist without a relic. The 
altar, being itself a monumental stone, 
needs a body or part of a body to justify < 
and consecrate it. Dr. Rock, a high 
authority, says in his Hierurgia : " By the 
regulations of the Church it is ordained 
that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass be 
offered upon an altar which contains a 
stone consecrated by a Bishop, enclosing 
the relics of some samt or martyr ; and be 
covered with three lifien cloths that have 
been blessed for that purpose with an 
appropriate form of benediction." The 
consecration of the altar, indeed, is con- 
sidered even more serious than the 
consecration of the church itself; for 
without the stone and its relic the cere- 
mony of the mass cannot be performed at 
all. Eveh when mass has- to be said in a 
private house the priest brings a conse- 



crated stone and its relic along with him \ 
and other such stones were carried in the 
re tables or portable altars so common ill 
military expeditions of the Middle Ages; 
The churcb is thus a tomb, with chapel 
tombs around it ; it contains a stone monu- 
ment covering a dead body or part of a 
body ; and in it is made and exhibited the 
Body of Christ, in the form of the conse- 
crated and transmuted wafer. 

Not only, however, is the altar in this 
manner a reduced or symbolical tomb, and 
not only is it often placed above the body 
of a saint, as at St. Mark's and St. Peter's, 
but it sometimes is itself a stone sarco- 
phagus. One such sarcophagus exists in 
the Cathedral at St. Malo ; I have seen 
other coffin-shaped altars in the monastery 
of La Trappe near Algiers and elsewhere. 
When, however, the altar stands, like that 
at St. Peter's, above the actual body of a 
saint, it does not require to contain a relic ; 
otherwise it does. That is to say, it must 
be either a real or else an attenuated and 
symbolical sarcophagus. 

Apart from corpse-worship and relic- 
worship in the case of saints, Catholic 
Christendom has long possessed an annual 
Commemoration of the Dead, the Jour des 
MortSy which links itself on directly to 
earlier ancestor- worship. It is true, this 
commemoration is stated officially, and no 
doubt correctly, to owe its origin (in its 
recognised form) to a particular historical 
person. Saint Odilo of Cluny ; but when we 
consider how universal such commemora- 
tions and annual dead-feasts have been in 
all times and places, we can hardly doubt 
that the Church did but adopt and sanctify 
a practice which, though perhaps accounted 
heathenish, had never died out at all among 
the mass of believers. The very desire to 
be buried in a church or churchyard, and 
all that it implies, link on Christian usage 
herie once more to primitive corpse-worship. 
Compare with the dead who sleep with 
Osiris. In the Middle Ages niany people 
were buried in chapels containing tiie body 
(or a relic) of their patron saint 

In short, from first to last religion never 
gets far away from these its earliest and 
profoundest associations. "God and im- 
mortality" — those two are its key-notes. 
And those two are one ; for the god in the 
last resort is nothing more than the im- 
mortal ghost, etherealised and extended. 

On th€ other hand, whenever religion 
travels too far afield from its emotional and 
primal base in the cult of the nearer dead, 
It must either be constantly renewed by 
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fresh and familiar objects of worship, or it 
tends to dissipate itself into mere vague 
pantheism. A new god, a new saint, a 
*' revival of religion," is continually neces- 
sary. The Sacrifice of the Mass is wisely 
repeated at frequent intervals ; but that 
alone does not suffice : men want the 
assurance of a nearer, a more familiar deity. 
In our own time, and especially in Protes- 
tant and sceptical England and America, 
this need has made itself felt in the rise of 
spiritualism and kindred beliefs, which are 
but the doctrine of the ghost or shade in 
its purified form, apart, as a rule, from the 
higher conception of a supreme ruler. I 
have known many men of intellect, suffer- 
ing under a severe bereavement — the loss 
of a wife or a dearly-loved child — take 
refuge for a time either in spiritualism or 
Catholicism. The former seems to give 
them the practical assurance of actual 
bodily intercourse with the dead, through 
mediums of table-turning ; the latter sup- 
plies them with a theory of death which 
makes reunion a probable future for them. 
This desire for direct converse with the 
dead we saw exemplified in a very early 
or primitive stage in the case of the Mandan 
wives who talk lovingly to their husbands' 
skulls ; it probably forms the basis for the 
common habit of keeping the head while 
burying the body, whose widespread results 
we have so frequently noticed. I have 
known two instances of modern spiritualists 
who similarly had their wives' bodies em- 
balmed, in order that ,the spirit might 
return and inhabit them. ^.,.,..*'— -^w— w— — ' 
Thus the Cult of the Dead, which is the 
earliest origin of all religion, in the sense 
of worship, is also the last relic of the reli- 
gious spirit which survives the decay of 
faith due to modern scepticism. To this 
cause I refer on the whole the spiritualistic 
utterances of so many among our leaders 
of modern science. They have rejected 
religion, but they cannot reject the Inherited 
and ingrained religious emotions. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION 

And now we have reached at last the end 
of our long and toilsome disquisition. I 
need hardty say to those who have per- 
sisted with me so far that I do not regard 



a single part of it all as by any means final. 
There is not a chapter in this book, indeed, 
which I could not have expanded to double 
or treble its present length had I chosen 
to include in it a tithe of the evidence I 
have gathered on the subject with which 
it deals. But for many adequate reasons 
compression was imperative. Some of the 
greatest treatises ever written on this pro- 
foundly important and interesting question 
have met with far less than the attention 
they deserved because they were so bulky 
and so overloaded with evidence that the 
reader could hardly see the wood for the 
trees : he lost the thread of the argument 
in the mazes of example. In my own case 
I had, or believed I had, a central idea ; 
and I desired to set that idea forth with 
such simple brevity as would enable the 
reader to grasp it and to follow it. I go, 
as it were, before a Grand Jury only. I 
do not pretend in any one instance to have 
proved my points ; I am satisfied if I have 
made out a prima facie case for further 
inquiry. 

My object in the present reconstructive 
treatise has therefore been merely to set 
forth, in as short a form as was consistent 
with clearness, my conceptibn of the steps 
by which mankind arrived at its idea of 
its God. I have not tried to produce evi- 
dence on each step in full ; I have only 
tried to lay before the general public a 
rough sketch of a psychological rebuilding, 
and to suggest at the same time to scholars 
and anthropologists some inkling of the 
lines along which evidence in favour of my 
proposed reconstruction is likeliest to be 
found. This book is thus no more than a 
summary of probabilities. As in this pre- 
liminary outline of my views I have dealt 
with few save well-known facts, and relied 
for the most part upon familiar collocations 
of evidence, I have not thought it necessary 
to encumber my pages with frequent and 
pedantic footnotes, referring to the passages 
or persons quoted. 

I wish also to remark before I close that 
I do not hold dogmatically to the whole or 
any part of the elaborate doctrine here 
tentatively suggested. I have changed my 
own mind far too often, with regard to these 
matters, in the course of my personal evolu- 
tion ever to think I have reached complete 
finality. Fifteen or twenty years ago, in- 
deed, I was rash enough to think I had 
come to anchor, when I fh-st read Mr; Her- 
bert Spencer's sketch of the origin of reli- 
gion in the opening volume of the Principles 
of Sociology, Ten or twelve years since 
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doubts and difiiculiies again obtruded 

themselves. Six years as'o once more, 

when The Golden Bough appeared, after 

this book had been planned and in part 

executed, \ was forced to go back entirely 

upon many cherished former opinions, and 

to reconsider many questions which 1 had 

fondly imagined were long since closed for 

me. Since that time new lights have been 

constantly shed upon me from without, or 

3 me from within ; and I 

: sketch forward now for 

worth, not with the idea 

any means fathomed the 

but in the faint hope that 

ave looked down here and 

eeper into the profound 

us than has been the lot of 

vestigators. At the same 

■dly reiterate my sense of 

igations under which I lie 

ng them, and pre-eminently 

Mr. Frazer, Mr. Hartland, 

My only claim is that I 

'e set forth a scheme of re- 

ich further evidence will 

I be true in parts and mis- 
hand, by strictly confining 
religious features, properly 
5 exclusion of mythology, 
iier externa] accretions or 

I I have been able to de- 
clearly than has hitherto 

tween cults in general and 
the Dead God, natural or 
if I have not quite suc- 
ng the believer |n primitive 
Qsider his prime "dOgraa of 
s from all-pervading spiftts 
tion I can see no proof in 
ore us), I venture to think 
te have made him feel that 
ip and the Cult of the Dead 
;d a far larger and deeper 
as hitherto been willing to 
lesis of the religious emo- 
I may not have raised the 
lead Man to a supreme and 
the god-making process, I 
rust, raised it to a position 
tance than it has hitherto 
i the publication of Mr, 
's epoch -making researches, 
made it tolerably clear that 
af existing gods or divine 
ve come to analyse them, 
out to be dead and deified 



This is not the place, at the very end of 
solongadisquisition, to examine the theory 
of primitive animism. I would therefore 
only say briefly here that I do not deny the 
actual existence of that profoundly animistic 
frame of mind which Mr. Im Thum has so 
well depicted among the Indians of Guiana ; 
nor that which exists among the Samoyeds 
of Siberia ; nor that which meets us at 
every turn in liistorical accounts of the old 
Roman religion. I am quite ready toadmii 
that, to people at that stage of religious 
evolution, the world seems simpiy thronged 
with spirits on every side, each of whom has 
often his own special functions and peculiar 
prerogatives. But I fail to see that anj' one 
of these ideas is demonstrably primitive. 
Most often we can trace ghosts, spirits, and 
gods to particular human origins; where 
spirits exist in abundance and pervade all 
nature, I still fail to understand why they 
may not be referred to the one known source 
and spring of all ghostly beings. It is 
abundantly clear that no distinction of 
name or rite habitually demarcates these 
ubiquitous spirits at large from those 
domestic gods whose origin is perfectly 
well remembered in the family circle. I 
make bold to believe, therefore, that in 
every such case we have to deal with un- 
knoivn and generalised ghosts — with ghosts 
of varying degrees of antiquity. If anyone 
can show me a race of spirit-believers who 
do not worship their own ancestral spirits, 
or can adduce any effective prime differentia 
between the spirit that was once a living 
man and the spirit that never was human 
at all, I will gladly hear him. Up to date, 
however, no such race has been pointed 
out, and no such differentia ever posited. 
The truth is, we have now no primitive 
men at all. Existing men are the descen- 
dants of people who have had religions, in 
all probability, for over a million years. 
The best we can do, therefore, is to trace 
what gods we can to their original source, 
and believe that the rest are of similar 
development. And whither do we track 
them ? 

" So far as I have been able to trace 
back the origin of the best-known minor 
provincial deities," says Sir Alfred Lyall, 
speaking of India in general, " they are 
usually men of past generations who have 
earned special promotion and brevet rank 

among disembodied ghosts Of the 

numerous local gods known to have been 
living men, by far the greater proportion 
derive from the ordinary canonisation of 
holy personages The number of shrines 
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thus raised in Berar alone to these ancho- 
rites an(f persons deceased in the odour of 
sanctity is large, and it is constantly 
increasing. Some of them have already 
attained the rank of temples." Erman 
came to a similar conclusion about the gods 
of those very Ostyaks who are often quoted 
as typical examples of primitive animists. 
Of late yesrs numerous unprejudiced inves- 
tigators, like Mr. Duff Macdonald and 
Captain Henderson, have similarly come 
to the conclusion that the gods of the 
natives among whom they worked were all 
of human origin ; while we know that some 



whole great national creeds, like the Shinto 
of Japan, recognise no deities at all save 
living kings and dead ancestral spirits. 
Under these circumstances, judging the 
unknown by the known, I hesitate to posit 
any new and fanciful source for the small 
residuum of gods whose human origin is 
less certainly kno^Ti to us. 

In one word, I believe that corpse-worship 
is the protoplasm of religion, while admit- 
ting that folk-lore is the protoplasm of 
mythology, and of its more modern and 
philosophical offshoot, theology. 
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